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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Rev. Walter Kellison, pastor of the 
Biddeford, Maine, Universalist church, 
succeeded Dr. Weston A. Cate of 
Rochester, N. Y., as vice-president of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association at the 
annual meeting held in the Quillen, Saco, 
July 21. Re-elected were Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, president, Audessa A. Newbegin, 


treasurer, Robert F. Needham, secretary,. 


and Marjorie Upton, director for three 
years. 

It was reported that the financial cam- 
paign headed by Frederick N. Allen had 


brought in more than five hundred fifty . 


dollars from one hundred sixty-five per- 
sons and many local organizations. Mrs. 
Edward L. Shinn, Mrs. Helen Henshaw 
and Earle W. Dolphin headed the list 
with gifts of ten dollars each. 

New life members include Dr. Weston 
A. Cate (a gift of his former parishioners 
in Auburn, Maine); Annie M. Bowker 
of Central Falls, R. I.; and Mrs. Edith 
M. Polsey of Medford Hillside, Mass. 
(presented by members of her family) . 
The Life Membership Fund now exceeds 
five hundred dollars. 

The necrology read by Rev. Josephine 


B. Folsom included such well-known 
Ferry Beachers as Rev. A. Francis 
Walch, Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, Dr. 


Frederic W. Perkins, Herbert D. Goff, 
Dr. George Penniman and Rey. Howard 
A. Markley. 

Deep satisfaction with the meals 
served and service rendered by the staff 
under wartime conditions was registered 
by a vote of thanks. A vote of con- 
fidence in the administrative services of 
R. F. Needham, secretary and house 
manager, was also passed. Mr. Need- 
ham begins his twelfth term in office. 

The kitchen staff, composed of Mrs. 
Clara M. Weakley of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
George Cruickshank of Malden, Mass., 
and Mrs. Marion Crocker of Lynn, 
Mass., did a remarkably fine job in 
providing delicious, bountiful meals, 
despite problems of rationing and supply. 

Earle Dolphin, pilot of “La Mouette,” 
the station wagon, reported a_ record 
number of passengers carried Saturday, 
July 17, when seventy-six persons were 
transported in ten trips. Another inter- 
esting side light was the arrival of 
twenty-eight young people at Old 
Orchard, July 3. Mr. Dolphin brought 
over thirty-five pieces of baggage first 
and then picked up successive groups of 
delegates as they neared Ferry Beach on 
foot—all arriving within an hour. Con- 
tributions to the Transportation Fund are 
not far from the total of last summer’s 
ten-week season. 


Mrs. Roger F. Etz, treasurer of the 
Ladies’ Aid, announces with pleasure that 
the gifts to the Birthday Fund equal the 
net return of last year with a number of 
regular contributors yet to be heard 
from. The total on August 11 was 
$133.51. Mrs. Helen Prescott in two 
sessions of the annual fair turned in 
around seventy dollars. The goods sent 
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by many local groups and personal gifts 
brought this pleasing result. A severe 
quota on ice cream, very limited quanti- 
ties of candy and other merchandise 
cramped the enterprising Quillen store- 
keeper, Mrs. Alfa M. Holbrook. Never- 
theless, she managed to produce a net 
return of one hundred twenty-five dol- 
lars, only twenty-five dollars under the 
ten weeks of business last year. 

The attendance during the different 
institutes exceeded the rosiest expecta- 
tions of the management. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining of Braintree, 
Mass., preached the sermon at the clos- 
ing Sunday service held in the Quillen 
parlor, August 1. Worship was conducted 
by Rev. Frederic A. Mooney of Everett, 
Mass., assisted by Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes of West Paris, Maine. Musie 
was provided by Eliot Wirling of Lynn, 
Mass., Mrs. Gladys Wolley of Medford, 
Mass., and Earle W. Dolphin. 


ARTHUR ELLS RECEIVES 
DEGREE AT AMHERST 


Arthur F. Ells, justice of the Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut, received 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws at 
the one hundred twenty-second com- 
mencement of Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass., Sunday. [May 23.] Justice 
Ells was graduated from Amherst in 
1902. 

The text of the citation read by 
President King follows. 

“Arthur Fairbanks Ells, lifelong resi- 
dent of Connecticut, you journeyed 
abroad only long enough to secure a 
Massachusetts education. As a fresh- 
man I was forced to look up to you as 
upper classman. [ still look up to you 
as justice of the Supreme Court of Con- 

(Continued on page 541) 


WHO’S WHO 


Janet Harpinc Buackrorp, whose 
husband was a Universalist minister, is 
historian of the Bridgeport, Conn., Uni- 
versalist church. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is a well-known 
writer of children’s stories. He is minis- 
ter of the First Parish (Unitarian) of 
Milton, Mass. : 

Eveanor G. Couum is a Universalist 
minister who is now an officer candidate 
of the W.A.C. 

Leon S. Smronetti is minister of the 
Unitarian church of Athol, Mass. 

Cuartes G. Girevius is minister of 
the Christian. Reformed Church of Bar- 
neveld, N. Y. 

J. L. Hopson is a well-known British 
journalist and novelist, as well as a poet 
and playwright. He is the author of Grey 
Dawn, Red Night, Tall Chimneys and 
Harvest in the North. 

Srantey MANNING is minister of the 
Universalist church of Hartford, Conn. 

Curnton L. Scorr is minister of the 
Independent Christian Church (Uni- 
versalist) of Gloucester, Mass. 


$2.50 a Year 


HE ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS, represent- 

ing the Protestant church papers of the country, 
has designated the month of October, 1943, as Prot- 
estant Press Month. 

The editors and publishers feel that Protestant 
churchmen need to have their attention called to the 
fact that Catholic church papers are better supported 
than our own. 

! By a united appeal to members of Protestant 

_ churches, it is hoped to wake up the country to the 

-vital connection between forward movements in 
churches and strongly supported church papers. 

Tue Curistran Leaner is a part of this movement. 

| We will do all in our power to be worthy of the interest 

and support of our people, and then do all in our power 

____ to induce a larger number to give us their interest and 

support. 


HE rural church is as old as America. Its life is 

woven into the fabric of American institutions. As 
- a social force it cannot be ignored in any appraisal of 
_ America’s greatness among the nations of the earth. 
___ Its welfare should be the concern of every exponent of 
the American way of life. 

The problem of the rural church is a national prob- 
lem at the door of the whole church of Christ. It 
cannot be solved by any one Christian fellowship work- 
ing independently. The solution demands collective 
planning and collective action on a scale never before 
attempted. 

Obstacles to effective rural church service for the 
community are: Competitive denominationalism, 
underorganized congregations, inadequately prepared 
and poorly paid ministry, worship services and church 
programs not adapted to the needs and wants of the 
people. The answer is: Fewer, but bigger and better, 


churches. 
Interdenominational co-operation in the rural field 
_ may yet initiate the most promising crusade for 


ultimate Christian unity in the history of the American 
church. 

The rural church is still the church of 38 per cent 
of the nation’s people. As the country supplies the 
city with food, so the country church supplies the city 
church with members. City churches do not reproduce 
themselves. They are dependent for increase on the 
town and country. 
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From the president of the Universalist Publishing 
House Corporation down the line people are sacrificing 
for Tur Leaver and for all the work. These people 
give money and time to the cause, because they believe 
that the paper binds scattered sections of our church 
and isolated individuals together, that it gives the 
news, that it furnishes stimulating articles, and that it 
presents an aggressive but liberal editorial leadership. 
Moreover, these loyal supporters believe that they are 
part of a great tradition from Father Hosea Ballou all 
the way down for almost one hundred twenty-five 
years and have a great tradition to hand on. 

Is there any better way in which to celebrate the 
one hundred twenty-fifth anniversary now almost 
at hand than to get new subscribers, help extend the 
influence of the paper and help it make its financial 
position impregnable for the years to come? 


The Rural Church in America 


The country parish needs to be given the place in 
America which it holds in England and Scotland—a 
place worthy of the best preaching talent and com- 
munity leadership. The rural ministry must be lifted 
from a secondary to a primary position in the Christian 
church. 

It is a mistake to hold that the country congrega- 
tion does not appreciate good preaching. The radio, 
the newspaper and periodical, and excellent country 
schools have lifted the standards. One who endured 
preaching which was thought “good enough” for rural 
people said, “I listen very attentively but I think the 
while whether I can live through it.” 

The cultural and spiritual poverty of the average 
country church is due to half-time and quarter-time 
preaching of nonresident pastors. Two-thirds of the 
rural churches in the United States have no. resident 
pastors. On the other hand active and well-adminis- 
tered country churches have three or four times as 
many members as clubs, lodges and other organizations 
in the same communities. Such churches are focal 
points of social and community life for worth-while and 
constructive activities. 

There is no higher or more rewarding calling before 
the church than that of ministers thoroughly trained, 
specially equipped and consecrated to lifetime service 
in the rural areas of America. 

Our brotherhood has reason to be proud of the few 
ministers among us who have made a profession and 
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outstanding success of the rural ministry. “Their line 
has gone out through all the earth.” But-they are all 
too few—The Christian Evangelist (Disciples), St. 
Louis. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 


HE MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CON- 

VENTION has rendered a service to local churches 
by furnishing, in quantity, a beautiful folder, half of 
which is printed and the other half left blank so that 
churches may use three pages for local matter. 

For example, the church at Annisquam secured a 
professor of Brown University to write a page on “The 
Community of Annisquam” and Charlotta A. Lane to 
write a page on “The Third Parish Church.” A beauti- 
ful cut takes much of the other page available to the 
local church. On the other side of the pamphlet there 
are three pages given to the Universalist Church, its 
story, its faith and its teachings. 

Another recent issue in this series is by the Univer- 
salist church of Rockport, and the picture shows the 
artistic tower painted by artists from various parts of 
the country. 

The Massachusetts Convention has had a cut made 
of the inside pages dealing with the Universalist faith 
and history and will lend the cut to churches outside 
Massachusetts, and also will send samples of leaflets 
issued so that churches may see for themselves the 
beauty, the taste and the usefulness of this kind of 
advertising. 

Those interested should address the state superin- 
tendent, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8. 


A LOVE THAT IS WEAKNESS AND FOLLY 
EV. HENRY W. PINKHAM of Newton, Massa- 


chusetts, asks us some questions that we are glad 

to answer, in the hope that we may make clear to 

others the almost insane folly of the course which he 
is recommending. 

Because war, in itself, is wrong, and because great 

suffering follows in the wake of war, the thing to do, 

Mr. Pinkham says; is to stop this war now. No ques- 


tion is raised as to terms. Apparently, whatever the — 


terms we should end the war without an instant’s delay. 
That is, we should stop fighting and consult Mr. Hitler, 
Mr. Goering, Mr. Himmler and Mr. Goebbels as to how 
things should be arranged. We hardly need com- 
ment upon such a program. 

Back of this insistence, for one thing, is the view 
that our way of life never was at stake in this war. If 
Japan and Germany had become masters, would not 
our way of life have been affected? 

The demand for unconditional surrender, at which 
Mr. Pinkham levels his guns, may mean a desire for 
glory and revenge, or it may mean the cool, detached 
judgment of responsible men that unconditional sur- 
render is the only way in which we can clear the ground 
for a better world. 

We are sorry for the people killed in Hamburg 
through bombing. We are sorry for the thousands of 
Russians starved, beaten and shot to death by the 
Gestapo in occupied Russia. We are sorry for all the 
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victims of war. And the more sorry we feel, the more 
tortured we become by the agony of the world, the 
more willing we are to face and resist these Christian 
brethren who seem to know so little about the world 
in which they live, and who leave out of their thought 
the love that is willing to be stern to promote righteous- 
ness, peace and freedom. 

Millions unborn will be affected by the decisions 
that our statesmen and our people now make. We 
have the coming generations in mind, as well as our- 
selves, when we counsel all-out prosecution of the war 
and unceasing effort to secure a peace that will free 
Germans and Italians, as well as all others, from the 
menace of powerful groups that run amuck. 


SOME COURAGEOUS DANES 


ORBIDDEN to mention the fighting Norwegian 

church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Den- 
mark served notice on the German authorities that it 
could not accept directions from the State regarding the 
spiritual life of the church; that it could be influenced 
only by truth and justice; that it was closely connected 
with the fighting Norwegian church “by bonds of life 
and doctrine” and would mention that church when- 
ever it seemed right to do so without applying for per- 
mission. 

The Spiritual Issues of the War, to which we are 
indebted for the story of the struggle of the Danish 
church with the German authorities, relates this illu- 
minating incident: 

A Danish dean recently buried a British pilot and 
placed over his grave a stone with the inscription: 
“Fallen in the battle, also for Denmark.” The German 
authorities twice ordered him to remove the stone, but 
he replied to a high German Army officer: “I have 
buried this Englishman, and he now rests in hallowed 
earth. So long as I am rector of this church, none, not 
even the Wehrmacht, shall violate this place, which is 
sacred.” The gravestone remains. 


OUR COLORED BRETHREN 


UR colored brethren in this country for years have 

been engaged in a struggle to secure for them- 
selves and for their children the rights that are guar- 
anteed to them by the Constitution of the United 
States. In this struggle they have had the help of the 
most farsighted and unselfish members of the white 
race. 

It is foolish to say that no progress has been made. 
The race has grown in self-respect and in the esteem of 
the community. There are lynchings, but they are 
fewer than they used to be, and there is a wider feeling 
of shame and horror when they occur. The com- 
munities where the Negro can register and vote as 
freely as the white man have been multiplied. The 
average of literacy among colored people is higher 
than it was. The number of occupations in which they 
can do useful work has been multiplied. 

The war has increased sensitivity to slights and to 
discrimination, and the war also has brought the in- 
sistence that all that needs to be done for the Negro be 
done instanter. 

It is not the Negro alone who insists on action now. 


_ _ 


} 
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It often is his white adviser. The most inflammatory 
speeches on the race question that we hear are by 


_ white men, threatening riot and bloodshed if all that 


is wrong is not made right immediately. 

Likewise, the demand is now being made that the 
Negro be given exactly the same things that the white 
man has. That is, that he share things with the white 
man, not that he have as good things for himself. An 
increasing number of people insist that separate schools, 
separate churches, separate theaters, are exactly like 
the Jim Crow cars of the railroads and must be 
abolished. 

It seems to us far wiser to stick to demands for 
equal treatment instead of confusing the issue by de- 
manding that rights and privileges be made identical. 
Equality is a goal that we can attain. Identity is not. 

But one thing that all right-minded people can 
agree on is that the hoodlum elements in cities like 
Detroit and New York must be sternly controlled. 

White people and colored people alike own this 
country. All are in one boat. It is to the interest of 
all not to endanger the boat. 

Likewise, it is to the interest of all to get better 
acquainted. Little kindnesses and little courtesies will 
do more in creating the atmosphere in which justice 
can be achieved than some things called big and im- 
portant. 

Rioting will get us nothing that is good. It can 
only block progress. 


THEOLOGY OR SOCIOLOGY 


S we face another year of church work, it is well 
to remind ourselves of the temptation to take the 
line of least resistance. For most liberal Christians it 
is easier to deal with sociology than with theology 
when, in fact, theology may be the need of the hour. 
Theology is a simple thing when it deals with events 
alleged to have happened in the past. It is much more 
difficult when it deals with a God at work in the world 
today and when it seeks to interpret the ways of such a 
God to man. 

To the majority of moderns the second command- 
ment is easier to understand than “the first and great 
commandment.” It is easier to see the practical im- 
portance of love to our neighbor than it is to see the 
importance of love to God. And yet the tragic events 
of the days in which we are living call for faith in God 
and love to God. Faith in man grows weak without 
God. 


Once upon a time in the church it became highly 


necessary for liberal Christians to assume responsibility 


for the second of Christ’s commandments. The 
churches were forgetting it. They were otherworldly. 
They were dealing with finespun theories. But has 
not that time largely passed? Is not the world filled 
today with people who need God and do not know it, 
or who know that they need God and cannot find him? 

We are not suggesting services and sermons, read- 
ing and teaching which will draw us away from the 
immense amount of practical service so urgently called 
for today. But we are suggesting that such service 


- ought to be shot through and through with faith, and 
that it ought to throw light on ultimate problems, so 
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that men will see more clearly that it is worth while. 

At the end of June, 1944, it is quite likely that our 
churches will be able to report a reasonable number 
of new members, contributions remarkably good con- 
sidering the times, and much faithful service by hard- 
working ministers and laymen underpaid or not paid 
at all. 

But the big question is, Will the total amount of 
faith in a wise, a strong, a good God be more or less 
among the people who can be reached by Universalist 
churches? We have faith that it will be more. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
OFFICIAL REPORTS 


HE service of ministers and other Christian re- 

ligious and social workers among migrant agricul- 
tural workers is not as well known to the average 
churchman as it deserves to be. This great work, 
under the supervision of the Home Missions Council 
of North America, is really the responsibility of all 
of us. We should support the home missionary move- 
ments more generously than we do. 

Home missionary work in terms of Universalist 
projects means the health clinic at Friendly House, 
North Carolina. It means the kindergarten, play- 
ground, and mother’s health center at Suffolk, Virginia. 
It means the church and social center at Outlaw’s 
Bridge, North Carolina. It means the splendid work 
for diabetic children at the Clara Barton Homestead in 
Massachusetts. Each of these projects, of which we 
are all justly proud, is the sole official responsibility 
of our women and our Sunday school people with some 
help from the Youth group. Each one of these projects 
is limited in its work and some of them actually have 
their future usefulness threatened by lack of adequate 
financial support. 

We have said before, and we say again, that these 
worthy home missionary projects should be supported, 
and supported generously, by our entire fellowship. 
One example illustrates our situation. Once in a long, 
long time we get a man of the skill, tact, and devotion 
of Ulrich at Outlaw’s Bridge or of Skeels at Rocky 
Mount. These men have not had adequate support. 
Our women have done their best. The rest of us have 
been content with compliments. 

We suggest an immediate change of both policy and 
practice. We suggest that the Committee on Official 
Reports for the forthcoming convention present a 
motion to commit the entire fellowship to definite finan- 
cial support of our North Carolina home missionary 
work. The sum should be arrived at by consultation 
with the Association of Universalist Women. We 
believe that part of the money should be appropriated 
by the general board and part of it should be raised 
each year by men in our local churches. 

As a church we are in the position of having all our 
missionary work supported solely by our women. This 
ought not to be. It is high time we did something 
officially about it. Our home missionaries are fighting 
the battle of democracy on the home front, and fighting 
it in the hardest sectors, with too little equipment. 
Let’s do something about this before it’s too late! 

E. H. L. 
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Labor Sunday Message, 1943 


(Approved by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and issued through its Department of the Church and Social Service) 


Requested to be read in the churches on Labor Sunday, September 5, 1943, or, if preferred, on 
September 12, 1943 


HE worth of the individual is established in the 

love of God as revealed in the concern of Christ for 
him. He and his fellow men are in truth brothers, for 
God holds them all in the same love. Hence Christians, 
in loyalty to their Lord and Master, must judge all 
economic arrangements by their bearing upon human 
dignity and brotherhood. Christians today must feel 
within themselves a “divine discontent” with any 
economic order wherein human worth and brotherhood 
are flagrantly and complacently violated at many 
points. They will express this discontent in prayer— 
“Our Father ... give us this day our daily bread and 
forgive us’—and through their everyday responsibili- 
ties and practical relations as consumers, producers, 
citizens, and members of the church. 

A Christian society must assure meaningful occupa- 
tion for everyone willing and able to work. Full em- 
ployment is an unfinished business of the American 
people. When we set out to become the arsenal of 
democracy, some eight million workers were unem- 
ployed. The current surge of employment is war- 
stimulated, hence artificial and transitory. The prob- 
lem of unemployment in peacetime is still unsolved. 
Maximum production and maximum employment will 
be required in the postwar world as safeguards against 
the injustice and frustration which breed racial tensions 
and social desperation. Government, management, 
labor, and the church, as well as every responsible 
citizen, should consider full employment as a prior 
claim and obligation upon us all in planning for post- 
war reorganization of our national economy. 

We of the United States must realize our respon- 
sibility not only to our own people, but to all the 
peoples of the world. “Whoso hath the world’s goods, 
and beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up his 
compassion from him, how doth the love of God abide 
in him?” The needs of a destitute and war-ravaged 
world will tax the productive capacity of every country. 
We of the United States must not measure our obliga- 
tion in terms of what we can produce for our own 
requirements. We must continue to make available 
for the needs of all peoples the enormous productive 
capacities which we have demonstrated in time of war. 
The postwar world will demand of the American 
people self-discipline and generosity. In all probability 
the United States will have to accept a large measure 
of the responsibility of providing for the needs of many 
peoples of the world, both for relief and economic 
improvement. 

In addition to such emergency measures it is im- 
perative that we build an economy based not only on 
full production but upon adequate distribution. As an 
important contribution toward this end we would 
commend the co-operative movement because of its 


potentialities both for better domestic distribution and 
for peaceful world trade. 

Along with other American groups, labor has the 
high calling, under God, to bring vision and purpose 
to America’s role in fashioning international political 
and economic institutions designed to assure a world 
ordered by law in the interest of peace and justice. 
It is encouraging that organized labor here and abroad 
gives evidence that it is preparing to take its part in 
behalf of justice and brotherhood in postwar interna- 
tional reconstruction not only for itself but for the 
nation and for the world as well. 

The basic ideals and objectives of the labor move- 
ment are in principle closely akin to many of the social 
purposes of the church. That these ideals and objec- 
tives are compromised at times by labor is unhappily 
characteristic of the cleavage between profession and 
the practice of all institutions and organizations, the 
Christian church itself not excepted. Organized labor 
needs to be ever alert to its own shortcomings; for any 
lack of integrity, any racial discrimination, or undemo- 
cratic procedures, even in exceptional cases, become 
seeds of destruction not only within the labor move- 
ment itself, but within the national community as 
well. On the other hand, church people should discount 
reports that treat with silence the good in the organ- 
ized labor movement, but give exaggerated emphasis to 
its shortcomings. It is the obligation of church people 
to extend recognition and encouragement to that host 
within organized labor—many of whom are themselves 
members of churches—who build into their unions the 
principles of integrity, justice, and brotherhood. 

The fact that labor has made great gains in the past 
decade should be welcomed by all Christian people. 
The curtailment, under the necessity of the national 
war effort, of important social standards and freedoms 
should be tolerated only as a temporary expedient. 
Over-long hours, night work, employment of mothers 
with young children, child labor, poor housing, inade- 
quate health and accident safeguards, lack of rest 
periods and vacations, the freezing of employment— 
these conditions should be corrected as soon as the war 
emergency is over. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the practice of con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration will become the 
general method of settling industrial disputes. 

Moreover, it is well for Christians to remember that 
large as labor’s gains have been, only about 27 per cent 
of the workers who may be considered available for 
organization are members of labor unions. Further- 
more, the Wage: and Hour Administrator in 1942 re- 
ported that 7,500,000 American workers still received 
less than 40 cents an hour and “are still right on the 

(Continued on page 532) 
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Centennial of the Bridgeport Church 


Janet Harding Blackford 


HE Universalist Society of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
was organized at the home of Ammon Williams on 
September 16, 1843. » 
_ The first stated preaching of Universalism in Fair- 
field County was by Rev. Fordyce Hitchcock in 1835. 

That there had been occasionally Universalist 
preaching in Bridgeport before this date is evident, but 
the first systematic and organic missionary effort was 
at this time. 

The first regular gatherings of Universalists in 
Bridgeport of which we have record were in 1841 and 
1842. These meetings were inspired and largely pro- 
moted by Ammon Williams and his wife, and the 
services were held in the attic of the old schoolhouse on 
State Street. It was like a meeting of the disciples 
in the upper room. 

In this place Father Bolton, Dr. T. J. Sawyer, 
Menzies Raynor and Fordyce Hitchcock preached. 

Mrs. Williams, wife of Ammon, was for some time 
the only woman having courage to brave public dis- 
approval by attending these meetings. 

The first meeting for the organization of a Univer- 
salist society was held September 4, 1843, and the 
Society was then established with the corporate name 
of First Universalist Society of Bridgeport. The incor- 
porators were Johnson R. Mettler, Ammon Williams, 
Jacob B. Toucey, Eliphalet B. Stevens, Charles M. 
Marvin, Benajah Mallory. 

The first regular meeting of the Society was held 
at the home of Ammon Williams, September 16, 1843. 
The following declaration of principles was made in 
the language of the Scriptures: 


1. We believe in one God, even the Father. 

2. We believe in one mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus who gave himself a ransom for all to be 
testified in due time. 

3. We believe that God, our Savior, will have all men 
to be saved and come into knowledge of the truth. And we 
believe that he worketh all things after the counsel of his 
own will and that in the dispensation of the fullness of times 
he will gather together in Christ both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth, even in him. 

The second place of meeting was the old City Hall, 
corner of Main and Hall Streets, where morning serv- 
ices, Sunday school, afternoon and evening services 
were held by different pulpit supplies until 1844, when 
Rey. Samuel B. Brittain was settled as the first pastor 
of the church. 

The first church edifice was erected on Cannon 
Street and dedicated January 9, 1845. The church 
was situated on the north side of Cannon Street, nearly 


_ opposite the head of Harrison Street. It was a one- 


story wooden structure without a steeple. The dedica- 
tion sermon was preached by Rev. Samuel B. Brittain. 
He was assisted by Brothers Parker and Balch. The 
congregation was very large. In the evening a choir 
of the Orchard Street Church of New York City, under 
the leadership of Brother G. L. Demarest, gave a con- 


cert to a full house. 


~~ 
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Services were held the following day. At ten 
o'clock Brother Parker preached. At 1:30 p. m. 
Brother Balch gave one of his spirited discourses. He 
spoke two hours. 

The service had to be brought to a close for the 
friends to take the four-o’clock train for New York. 

The church was organized January 12, 1845, by 
Pastor Brittain, assisted by Rev. Moses Ballou, who 
preached on that day. 

Thirty members were received. 


One of the strenuous conditions of the times was 
“Knappism.” Another condition that brought the 
Universalists to the front in 1844 was the “Millerite 
Wave.” This was the inspiration for several discourses 
by Pastor Brittain on the judgments of God and the 
coming of Christ, discourses that created a profound 
and lasting impression. 

The first public exhibition of the Sunday school 
connected with the church was held June 4, 1845, and 
was in charge of John H. Campbell. 

The first Children’s Day in the history of this 
church was celebrated on the last Sunday in August, 
1868. This was the first service of the kind ever 
beld in Bridgeport. Ten children were christened. 

In May, 1850, the church was destroyed by fire. 
Steps were taken at once to provide another church 
home. The present site, 262 Fairfield Avenue, was 
selected and the church erected, the cornerstone being 
laid on April 23, 1851, with appropriate exercises, at 
which Rev. Edwin H. Chapin, D.D., was the principal 
speaker. 

In the records of the Society several prominent 
people in the affairs of the nation are mentioned, per- 
haps the best known of all being the Hon. Phineas 
Taylor Barnum, who served as a member of the Board 
of Trustees and who was a generous benefactor of the 
church. One gift was the parsonage during the pas- 
torate of Rev. Lewis Beal Fisher, D.D. He gave also 
to denominational enterprises, particularly Tufts 
College. 

The following are the ministers who have served 
this old parish: Samuel B. Brittain, 1844-1846; S. S. 
Fletcher, 1846-1848; Moses Ballou, 1848-1854; Edwin C. 
Bolles, D.D., 1855-1856; records lost, 1856-1862; Thomas 
Lathrop, 1862-1868; Selden Gilbert, 1868-1869; Olympia 
Brown Willis, 1869-1875; John Lyon, 1875-1887; Lewis 
Beal Fisher, D.D., 1888-1891; J. Newton Emery, 1891- 
1896; F. A. Dillingham, D.D., 1896-1915; William 
W. Rose, D.D., 1915-1919; Hal Thurman Kearns, 
1919-1923; Charles Kramer, 1924-1932; Harold H. 
Niles, D.D., 1933-1940; Emerson S. Schwenk, 1940—. 

The longest pastorates were those of Rev. John 
Lyon, twelve years, and Rev. F. A. Dillingham, D.D., 
nineteen years. 

The State Convention has held nine sessions here. 

Because of war restrictions the Board of Trustees 
decided not to hold the centennial observance of the 
Society in 1943. 
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A THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A most noteworthy contribution toward solution of problems that 
cause world wars has been made by the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, instituted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
This is the fifth of a series of articles that deals with the “Six Pillars of Peace,” the 
fundamentals which the Commission declares underlie the solution of world problems 
to ensure a just and durable peace after victory. 


By the HONORABLE FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, 
Former High Commissioner to the Philippines 


OR the building of the coming peace one of the 

fundamental issues will be the problem of foreign 
rule over alien peoples. Shall the postwar world in 
Asia and in Africa be based upon nineteenth-century 
patterns or must we look for something different? 

The answer is clear. We are coming to see that the 
only possible foundation upon which a peace that will 
last can be built is that of Christian brotherhood; and 
this is as applicable to alien peoples as to home folks. 
Brotherhood allows no room for the exploitation of one 


underprivileged people for self-development and self- 
rule. This means a task infinitely more adventurous 
and more difficult than nineteenth-century methods of 
imperialism. It means not how to extract natural 
wealth and trading profits from a backward people 
but how to build shoulder to shoulder with them 
schools and hospitals and roads and water systems, how 
to improve their public sanitation and to reduce their 
death rate, how to raise their general standard of living, 
and, above all, how to stimulate and inspire in them 


people by another for the sake 
of selfish gain; it is incompatible 
with racial or national intoler- 
ance. 

Ultimate autonomy for every 
subject race is the goal. “It 
has been our purpose in the past 
—and will remain our purpose 
in the future,” declared Secre- 
tary Hull, “to use the full meas- 
ure of our influence to support 
attainment of freedom by all 
peoples who, by their acts, show 
themselves worthy of it and 
ready for it.” 

Clearly the problem of alien 
rule allows of no easy and quick 
solution. The way of peace does 
not le through the grant of 


. Assurance, 
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. Political collaboration between 


the United Nations and ulti- 
mately all nations. 


. Collaboration on economic and 
financial matters of world-wide 
import. 


. Adaptation of the world’s treaty 


structure to changing conditions. 


through  interna- 
tional organization, of ultimate 
autonomy for subject peoples. 


. Control of armaments. 
. Establishment of the principle 


of the rights of peoples every- 
where to intellectual and reli- 


the ability and the desire to 
build for themselves. 

In the second place, those 
undertaking the responsibility 
for alien rule in areas not yet 
ripe for self-government must 
work out with leaders of the 
subject race a forward-looking 
program, marking by definite 
steps the advance toward auton- 
omy, and this program must be 
publicly declared. This involves 
progressively handing over to 
the subject people the respon- 
sibilities of government in one 
field after another; for the diffi- 
cult art of self-government can 
be learned in no other way ex- 
cept by trial and error, costly as 


immediate independence to 
every subject people. When the 
United States assumed the 
responsibility of sovereignty over the Filipino people 
in 1898 an overnight grant of freedom to them would 
not have advanced the cause of peace. Our under- 
taking instead required the slow and arduous and 
baffling task of preparing the Filipino people for ulti- 
mate autonomy. For over forty years Americans have 
labored at that task. In so far as we have succeeded, 
American ideals of liberty and democracy have gained 
a foothold in Asia and, we may hope, solid groundwork 
has been laid there for stability and peace in the years 
to come. 

What are the concrete directions in which we must 
move in the coming peace treaty in dealing with the 
problem of alien rule? 

In the first place, the twentieth-century method of 
approach must be fundamentally different from that of 
the past. The goal must be not exploitation for 
another country’s profit, but the preparation of an 


gious liberty. 


that may be. The acid test of 
sincerity will be the implementa- 
tion of such declarations by con- 
crete action, which cannot be too long delayed. The 
peace of the world depends upon this implementation. 

In the third place, this progress toward autonomy 
must be subjected to international control, since the 
problem of alien rule is part of the problem of peace. 

No single formula for international control can be 
worked out applicable to every area. Each presents a 
problem of its own. What we must achieve is an 
effective international control, exercised in such form 
as individual needs and conditions require. 

In the fourth place, provision must be made at the 
coming peace conference for absolute equality of com- 
mercial opportunity in all areas subject to alien rule. 
Nondiscrimination with respect to tariffs and all trade 
barriers would mean in the subject areas of the world 
the removal of fundamental causes of conflict and 
warfare. It would be an immense step forward. 

(Continued on page 532) 
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Nature and Human Nature 


meee "Gn Bees ithe Bonnet and Such Like 


Johannes 


E had a disastrous fire recently in our Hollow. 

Lightning struck a large barn in which some 
forty loads of hay had been put thus far this season 
and set it on fire. It burned to the ground. Up in 
Charlotteville the lightning hit a barn in which a 
farmer and his wife were milking. No fire was started, 
but the bolt killed two cows and a horse and rendered 
the farmer unconscious for half an hour. Earlier in 
the season another farmer near by lost nine cows by 
lightning. 

The fire in the Hollow came home to us because it 
was the barn of a good friend who looks after our 
affairs, and it was only a mile away. 

I had driven out of the Hollow only an hour before 
the bolt struck on my way to preach at Central Bridge, 
New York, then to continue to Albany for the Boston 
train. Motoring down the valley of the Cobleskill, 
we saw menacing storms ahead of us and behind us. 
I was facing a Sunday evening mass meeting that did 
not mass. Thirty or forty people came between the 
downpours, and thunder and lightning shook the place. 

Up in the Hollow Tiny was lying on his bed. Two 
bolts came which shook the room. “They struck near,” 
he thought. Then came a hissing bolt, he said, without 
thunder, and Grace called out, “The barn is struck.” 
The dairy herd had been milked and turned out. The 
bull was in his stall. Smoke and flames already were 
swirling around when Tiny reached the bull which, 
animal-like, preferred to stay in his familiar stall. Re- 
fusing to come when Tiny grabbed the ring in his nose, 
tossing his head so that Tiny could not snap a chain 
into the ring, the bull seemed lost. But Tiny drew 
back and pounded him with his fists back of the 
shoulder and the bull backed out. Then a kick in the 
rear sent him out of the barn, where a man arriving to 
help herded him into the orchard. Nothing else was 
saved but part of a milking machine and a manure 
spreader. The hay burned too fast. Up through the 
rain came the Richmondville Fire Department from 
the village four miles away, but the men could do little 
but cut electric wires and help the pouring rain save 
other buildings. In the morning there was nothing left 
of the combination hay barn, cattle barn and milk 
house but smoking ruins. 

What is a farmer to do when his main plant goes 
up in smoke? The nearest neighbor gave him a place 
in which to milk his cows that first morning, and out 
he went on time with-his own milk and with neighbors’ 
milk to the milk station as usual. Then he made an 


arrangement with another neighbor to put his milk ° 


cows in this neighbor’s pasture and the neighbor’s dry 
cows in his own pasture, and use the neighbor’s barn 
for milking, one herd being milked after the other herd. 

The last week in July is no time to be without a 
barn. Crops have to be harvested. In three days this 
young farmer had arranged his financing, ordered a 


g 


prefabricated barn, and secured the help to put it up. 
With him was the sympathy of the community. 
Up in our Hollow, and over in Richmondville and 
Cobleskill, there is understanding of the plight of a 
farmer who burns out in July. Then one must not 
forget that “the Lord helps them that help themselves.” 
A reputation for hard work, careful spending, paying 
one’s bills, keeping one’s word, goes a long way in such 
an emergency. 

When I drove past on another Sunday night just 
three weeks later, again headed for a preaching engage- 
ment and for the night train to Boston, the new barn 
was well started and the light of the most perfect day 
of the summer was falling like a benediction upon the 
scene. 


Here beginneth the sad story of little Wilfred. 
Little Wilfred was a downy woodpecker. He fell out 
of his nest in one of the tall maples on Grand Street, 
Cobleskill. Dickie, a grandnephew, picked him up and 
took him to my sister to care for. She passed him on 
to Dr. Gray-Smith at Joseph’s View. There are few 
more resourceful men than this preacher and teacher 
of philosophy. He rigged up a home for Wilfred, and 
made food for him out of hamburg steak, cream and 
bread crumbs. Soon Wilfred was eating voraciously— 
running a long tongue out into the spoon and gather- 
ing in his rations. He could not fly much—slanting 
downward whenever he tried to fly—but he could inch 
himself up the whole length of the screen door, and 
there, hanging fast, he could survey the landscape 
near and far. He taught us many things in the few 
days that he lived—how tame the wildest of wild 
creatures can become when brought into contact with 
human kindness, how intricate is the machinery of 
woodpeckers for getting into the crevices where insects 
lay their eggs, and how beautiful are the markings of 
wild birds that we may miss even with strong glasses. 

Our failure to build little Wilfred up to the point 
where he could be liberated and fend for himself made 
us realize that even with the best of intentions it is 
hard to duplicate the conditions under which wild birds 
are reared. The parents are the best providers. Still, 
the relish with which little Wilfred attacked his modi- 
fied hamburg made us wonder if he had not been 
hurt in a way that made survival an impossibility from 
the beginning. 


Inspired by the example of some of the country 
ministers near by who have from four to six services 
every Sunday, and ashamed of my reluctance to do 
more than my regular work, I made up my mind this 
summer to preach and speak whenever asked. So far, 
this resolution has taken me to eight places with five 
more ahead of me. It has been an illuminating expe- 
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rience. I have stood it without getting too tired, and 
I have learned much. 

But I have wondered how the men of earlier genera- 
tions stood the strain of the preaching that they had 
to do. 

Dr. Gray-Smith told me that Spurgeon had three 
regular services every Sunday, that admission was by 
ticket, and that six thousand people were admitted to 
his tabernacle for each service. Besides these services, 
Spurgeon went here and there weekdays preaching 
frequently three times a day. None of these sermons 
was written, but all were reported and published. His 
volumes of sermons fill many shelves. And all the 
traditions agree that Spurgeon never missed fire. That 
wonderful voice of his was an endowment in itself. A 
university man declared whimsically that he would 
walk fifty miles to hear Spurgeon say “da-da,” so 
powerful was the effect of that voice upon him. 


It was a hot day when I started out to consult one 
of the main men in the Beards Hollow church, and so 
I put on an old straw hat. It is no news to my friends 
that I seldom buy a new hat, and, as for straw hats, 
they hang around for years. Climbing a steep hill to 
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a hayfield where my man was at work, I took off the 
hat, which felt heavy on my head, and to my surprise 
I discovered a wasp’s nest of mud built up against the 
crown of the hat. Then I remembered that it had been 
hanging in the barn study. 

When my friend, on top of a load of hay, saw my 
hat with the wasp’s nest, he laughed heartily. “There 
was old Elder P— who preached around this country 
when I was a boy,” he said. “Men wore leather 
breeches in cold weather in those days. So on a cool 
Sunday, Elder P— got down his leather breeches and 
dressed for church. He got to preaching and began to 
dance around some and preach pretty lively. Finally, 
he said, ‘Brethren, the Lord is in my mouth, but the 
devil is in my breeches,’ and out he went. Some 
hornets had built in his breeches.” 

So, with the example of Elder P— before me, I 
carried my hat in my hand all the way home. I know 
no moral to hitch on to this diverting history unless 
it be, “Always look in your hat and your leather 
breeches before starting for church.” 

Perhaps someone will send a reaction to the paper 
containing the sentence, “I always knew that he had 
bees in his bonnet.” 


Two Important Institutes 


HEN the dean of an institute acts as reporter, he is 

prevented by modesty from being frank about his 
own contribution. It happens that many who have attended 
the two institutes here reported have testified to the nobility 
of spirit, common sense and wide knowledge of both 
Dr. Manning and Dr. Scott, each of whom was the dean of 
the institute that he describes. We are grateful to both of 
them. Tue Epitor 


Institute of International 
Relations 
Stanley Manning 


ITH the swift changes taking place in Italy as a 

background, “the best session of the Institute we 
have ever held,” as it was evaluated at a “cracker- 
barrel” session, was at Ferry Beach, July 24 to 31. 
The rapid march of events led to the suspension of 
one of the Ferry Beach rules, and on several evenings 
we listened to a radio news broadcast, so that we might 
keep up with the shifting scenes on the international 
stage. 

The faculty of the Institute, in addition to the 
dean, Rey. Stanley Manning, D.D., included Dr. and 
Mrs. Franz Schoenberner, Christian refugees from 
Germany, Dean Malcolm S. Pitt of the School of 
Missions, Hartford Seminary Foundation, and Miss 
Alice Harrison, director of religious education in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, who served as registrar, librarian, direc- 
tor of social activities, and general helper. Rev. Joseph 
W. Beach of Worcester, Massachusetts, was the 
preacher at the service on Sunday morning. 

The Institute opened on Saturday evening with a 
Get-Acquainted Party, planned and conducted by Miss 


Harrison, when “Human Beano” was featured, and 
broke down any barriers of strangeness. A grand 
march, some “I. Q.” games, and the introduction of 
members of the faculty made up the program. 

Sunday morning’s weather threatened to force an 
indoor service of worship, but the skies cleared in time, 
and the Grove Chapel furnished a perfect setting for 
the service and the sermon, which emphasized the 
dependability of divine love and care in spite of the 
evil in the world. Earle Dolphin led an excellent choir 
in an anthem and the hymns, with Eliot Wirling at 
the organ. 

On Sunday evening the members of the faculty, 
together with Mr. Beach, and Dr. Roger F. Etz, presi- 
dent of the Ferry Beach Park Association, participated 
in a panel discussion on “The Shape of Things to 
Come.” There was complete agreement that the post- 
war world would be very different, materially and 
spiritually, as well as politically, from the world before 
the war, and that the shaping of that world into a 
pattern consistent with human welfare and Christian 
ideals depended on the creation of an informed public 
opinion determined that the mistakes made by war- 
weary people in 1919 should not be made again. 

Classes began on Monday morning, and from 
Monday through Friday Dean Pitt introduced the In- 
stitute to the inner heart of India during the first of 
three periods. He showed how the religions and phi- 
losophies of India had made it what it is, and why 
it is so difficult for Westerners to understand the work- 
ings of the Indian mind. In his later lectures he came 
to the present-day political situation and gave concrete 
evidence that the threats of inner conflict, if not of civil — 
war, which have been used to deny the granting of - 
dominion status to India, with the self-government that 
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_ implies, have been stirred up by ardent apostles of the 


status quo, and not by any of the well-known leaders 
of Indian thought and life. The so-called “Moslem 
League” does not represent the best-known leaders of 
the Moslems of India, who are sincere workers in the 
Indian National Congress, along with the Hindus and 
others. The president of the Congress is a Moslem. 

Dr. Franz Schoenberner, formerly editor of Jugend 
and later of Simplicissimus in Munich, gave a course 
of lectures on “Germany Among the Nations” during 
the second period each morning. He went into the 
history of Germany to show the sources of Nazism, 
tracing the division in German thought and life back 
to the time of Roman domination in the south, when 
first ancient civilization and then Christian ideas were 
brought into Southern Germany and the Rhineland, 
while Prussia and other northern parts of the country 
were left untouched. It is in the south and west that 
these ideas have helped to create more of a democratic 
and peace-loving spirit than exists elsewhere. He also 
showed the responsibility of three groups in Germany 
for the rise of Hitler to power: the Army, the wealthy 
industrialists and the Junkers, or great landowners. 
The last two saw in him someone who would destroy 
the threat of the rising spirit of democracy, expressed 
in socialism and trade unionism before the war. His 
rise was also financed by British, French and American 
industrialists, who thought that he would afford them 
a bulwark against the Bolshevism they feared. Dr. 
Schoenberner also stressed the failure of the nations to 
act wheh Germany began its aggression by occupying 
the Rhineland, and said that the German Army was 
under orders at that time to retire if any sign of effec- 
tive opposition developed, even as much as mobiliza- 
tion in France and England. He pleaded for a recogni- 
tion of the democratic spirit in Germany when the 
fighting ended, and expressed the hope that when 
Hitler was deposed as Mussolini had been, there would 
be no co-operation with other leaders who represented 
the same forces of reaction under another name. A 
truly democratic Germany can and will develop if it 
is given support by other democratic nations, and if 
sufficient time is allowed for the passions of war to 


- subside on both sides. 


Dr. Manning’s course on “Necessary Steps Toward 
a Peaceful World” followed the general plan of the 
“Six Pillars of Peace,’ the most recent publication of 
the Federal Council’s Commission to Study the Bases 
of a Just and Durable Peace. Some of the political and 
economic changes that must take place, the institution 
of a truly international police, and not just a British- 
American army of occupation, the changed status of 
colonies and dependencies, and provision for religious 
and intellectual freedom throughout the world, were 
discussed. Growing out of this, there was a “cracker- 
barrel” session one afternoon when race relations in 
this country were discussed. 

The evening programs were especially fine. On 
Monday evening Mrs. Schoenberner told of her six 
weeks in the French concentration camp at Gruz, from 
which she was unexpectedly released and returned 
home not knowing whether her husband, who had gone 
to another concentration camp, was alive or not. His 
story told with great humor of his difficulties in getting 
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into the concentration camp when the order came for 
all German refugees to report there, and of the strange 
way in which he was released, returning home to find 
his wife already there. He also told of their escape 
from Germany over a loggers’ path through the woods 
into Switzerland, after the offices of Simplicissimus had 
been raided because of the satires and cartoons which 
had been published making fun of Hitler. On another 
evening Mrs. Schoenberner gave a vivid picture of the 
different positions which women occupy in this country 
and in Europe. 

Dean Pitt spoke about the music of India on Wednes- 
day evening, sitting Indian fashion and dressed in 
Indian costume. He told of the theory of Indian music, 
its differences from Western music, and illustrated his 
talk with songs and music played on an instrument of 
seven strings, shaped like a mandolin but much larger. 

The Institute closed with a dinner on Friday evye- 
ning, when Dr. Gustave H. Leining of Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts, served as toastmaster, with some games, 
marches and dances in Rowland Hall, and then with a 
Friendship Circle on the beach. 

Much of the success of the Institute was due to 
the work of the Ferry Beach staff, led by Dr. Etz and 
Robert Needham, who, in spite of wartime restrictions 
and handicaps, kept the same delightful spirit of Ferry 
Beach alive. The kitchen staff, with Mrs. Weakley at 
its head, worked miracles in menus with rationed foods. 

The entire week proved to be so pleasant and profit- 
able that if the predictions and promises made are 
fulfilled, there will be a very greatly enlarged attend- 
ance at the institute of 1944. Suggestions as to topics, 
courses and faculty were made, and the Commission on 
International Relations, under whose auspices the in- 
stitute is held, was warmly commended for the well- 
balanced program that was offered. 


Institute of Churchmanship 


Clinton L. Scott 


HE Churchmanship Institute at Ferry Beach, 

July 17 to 24, was conducted by the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee of the Universalist Church of America 
in co-operation with the Association of Universalist 
Women. 

The object this season was to meet the usual needs 
for the women’s group and, in addition, to offer courses 
for both laymen and ministers. With a view to having 
the work of women presented as an integral part of the 
local church program, a matter on which ministers 
could profitably be more enlightened, a man was sought 
to make this presentation. None better could have 
been found than Rev. Joseph W. Beach, many years in 
the foreign mission field, and wise in his own parish in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, who taught a course on 
“Women’s Work in the Church.” 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive director of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women, conducted a_ well- 
attended conference hour for women. Because of the 
desire of some of the women for a presentation of the 
mission study book for next season, Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom, who had just returned from teaching at North- 
field, was pressed into service. 
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A course for ministers on “Trends in Theology” was 
taught by Dr. John Murray Atwood, dean of the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York. Undogmatic, always fair, but insisting on 
placing the “new” orthodoxies in their proper historical 
setting, and on pointing out the logic of the liberal 
position, Dr. Atwood skillfully led his group through the 
maze of current theological theories. He also preached 
a rousing sermon on Sunday. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the Theological 
School of Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts, gave 
six evening lectures on “Twentieth-Century Universal- 
ism.” Any Universalist who thinks Universalism has 
had its day should have taken this course. Dr. Skinner 
put backbone into the Universalist faith. “Pretty 
strong medicine,” someone said, and several were heard 
to remark, “I wish our minister could hear these lec- 
tures.” If the preachers retail to their congregations 
what Dr. Skinner said, it will have to be in “homeo- 
pathic doses”; otherwise the patient will pass out. But 
a world as sick as ours needs strong medicine. 

Rev. Clinton L. Scott, D.D., chairman of the Adult 
Education Committee, taught a course on “Church 
Administration and Program for Leaders in Local 
Churches.” 

At a closing assembly on Saturday morning repre- 
sentatives of the several classes reported on the subject 
matter that had been offered during the week. Vesper 
services were led by Mr. Beach, Mrs. Clinton L. Scott, 
Dr. Skinner, Rey. Stanley Rawson, and Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom. The evening program included stunts, 
games, folk dancing, and an illustrated lecture on India 
by Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

The attendance this year was somewhat larger than 
in recent years, with a registration of forty-six, and 
with many visitors. Fewer ministers came than were 
reasonably expected in view of the courses designed 
especially to attract them. 


The Donkey 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T is queer that I can remember a donkey after ever 
so many years, but I can; and I remember how I 
went for a drive with him and a Girl I knew. Perhaps 
it is the Girl who makes me remember the donkey; but, 
anyway, it was in my college days, when I was spend- 
ing part of the vacation in a lovely country place; and 
the donkey belonged to the people with whom I stayed. 
The donkey’s name was Ehud. I did not make up this 
name for him; it was his name. The original Ehud is 
a character in the Bible most of you probably would 
not know if you were asked for “Information Please.” 
I might not have known it without the help of the 
donkey. The Bible Ehud can be found in the Book 
of Judges; he was the second of the judges, and was a 
sort of singlehanded commando who did a dashing deed 
with a dagger. You need not read it, even though it is 
in the Bible, for there are quite enough dreadful things 
to read today without that. Ehud the donkey some- 
times spent his time in a stable with an ivy tree spread- 
ing in great clumps over the roof. In the stable a large 
brown rat kept him company at night. But mostly 
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Ehud wandered about the village green, munching 
grass and reaching out with his wobbly upper lip for 
sweet things. Only now and then was he harnessed and 
made to pull an old carriage, which was very like a 
sofa for two—or three at a squeeze. 

Well, the story is that one day this Girl, whom I 
knew, harnessed Ehud, and we set off to drive along 
the wild sweet lanes. “Where shall we go?” she said. 
“[T don’t mind,” I answered, lighting my pipe in the 
manner of a réal college man. “Go where you like. No 
roads lead anywhere down here.” So we jogged along 
to nowhere. I cannot tell you how beautiful it all was; 
how the sea kept on appearing below us; how the 
startled birds flew out of the woods; how the tall 
flowers, called foxgloves, were so thick in the hedges 


that they looked like regiments of soldiers; how the 


winds swayed them and they seemed to be saluting 
us as we drove by. 

Ehud plodded on, and we were pulled behind him 
for a long time. Here and there we stopped; then 
went on again, until it was time to go home. Now, 
as I have told you, we had no idea how we came. In 
that country place there were hundreds of little wind- 
ing roads, all lovely and lonely, all sweet and flowery, 
and leading nowhere. But we turned Ehud’s head in 
the opposite direction, and we ambled along. You 
always amble with a donkey, you know. “Where are 
we?” asked the Girl. “Don’t ask me, I don’t care,” I 
said. ‘“We’re lost,” said the Girl. Ehud went on, 
ambling. “There’s a road!” cried the Girl. “It looks 
as if it leads somewhere; let’s try it.” And she pulled 
the left rem of Ehud. Ehud stopped—stopped dead. 
And for all we could do, he would not budge another 
inch. 

And then, I regret to remember, I soon lost patience, 
picked up a stick and laid it thick on Ehud. It was no 
good. We dragged and pushed until our arms ached. 
Ehud would not turn down that road. “Ive heard 
donkeys are stupid; but this donkey!” said the Girl. 
“No more donkeys for me!” said I. We looked at the 
sun going down red, and at the sky becoming palest 
green. “We'll just sit still,” said the Girl, “and let this 
stupid Ehud go where he likes; he'll go somewhere, I 
suppose.” So we sat comfortably in the old carriage 
like a sofa, and Ehud started off at a trot along a road 
which we felt sure led straight away from the house 
where we belonged. 

The road grew dim. The bright stars came out 
one by one, and a little moon over the trees. We 
passed a cottage. “That cottage looks like—” said the 
Girl. “Can it be?” I said. On went Ehud. “Can 
it be?” I said again. “Is Ehud not so stupid after all?” 

More and more familiar became the landmarks. 
Closer and closer the smell of the sea. And then round 
a corner and on to the village green, where the daisies 
still were shining in the evening light, trotted Mr. Ehud. 
By the garden gate he stopped, and we got out. 

“Oh, Ehud! I’m so sorry,” said the Girl; and Ehud’s 
lip wobbled expectantly. “Forgive me that whopper 
I gave you with the stick, Ehud,” I said. “You knew 
best.” 

And now, after ever so many years, I feel like say- 
ing: “By Jerusalem! There’s nothing on earth so 
patient and sensible as a donkey.” 
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From the International Round Table* 


The Future of World Order 


ONCERN for world order is for us an imperative 

obligation inherent in the Christian world-view— 
in its doctrine of God and,of man. A weary and frus- 
trated world needs and desires a clear statement of a 
goal toward which to strive. Therefore there is de- 
manded of us a positive affirmation of our faith and 
purpose as directed toward the problem of world 
order. Such an affirmation should arouse a spirit more 
dynamic than that which impels other movements seek- 
ing universal acceptance, because our faith and purpose 
are derived from the conviction that they are in con- 
formity with God’s purpose in history and are there- 
fore required by Divine mandate. 

We are committed to the goal of a world-wide 
political order, and thus to the establishment of the 
institutions or organizations best suited to serve the 
purpose of this order—not because world government 
as such is a distinctive Christian objective, but because 
this is a necessary condition of the unified spiritual 
seciety which is our Christian objective. The need for 
action is urgent. Failure to grasp our opportunity will 
invite the misfortune of mankind. We recognize, how- 
ever, that our objective may not be fully attainable at 
a single step but may have to be evolved through 
intermediate developments. We are concerned, there- 
fore, both with the goal and with the program of next 
steps—international conferences and the administra- 
tion of relief and reconstruction, for example. These 
next steps must be consonant with the goal; otherwise 
they may lead away from it. 


Principles Fundamental to World Order 


Certain principles must be accepted with which 
both the world-wide organizations for world order and 
the immediate steps must conform: 


1. The imperative of moral law. 

2. The worth of every human being. 

3. The precedence of human over material values and 
considerations. 

4. The individual’s responsibility for collective action 
taken in his name. 

5. The moral duty of co-operative action. 


These principles must not be compromised out of 
considerations of expediency. On the other hand, we 
realize that no institution can give them full ex- 
pression. 

If the progressively achieved world organization 
effectively serves the values inherent in these prin- 
ciples and consequently assures national security, it will 
win the loyalty of nations and will not depend for its 
support primarily upon treaty obligations or imposed 
force. © 

Certain Political Propositions 


In order to bring about the initial and vital decision 
on the direction in which nations will move, we set 


*An international round table of Christian leaders met at 
Princeton, New Jersey, July 8-11, 1943. 
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forth six political propositions (Six Pillars of Peace) 
heretofore formulated by the Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. We welcome these 
as indicative of what the people of all nations should: 


—study, understand and accept in relation to the conditions 
by which they are confronted; 

—seek through appropriate channels to have accepted by their 
governments. 


1. The peace must provide the political framework for a 
continuing collaboration of the United Nations, and, in due 
course, of neutral and enemy nations. 


2. The peace must make provision for bringing within the 
scope of international agreement those economic and finan- 
cial acts of national governments which have widespread 
international repercussions. 

3. The peace must make provision for an organization to 


~ adapt the treaty structure of the world to changing under- 


lying conditions. 

4. The peace must proclaim the goal of autonomy for 
subject peoples, and it must establish international organ- 
ization to assure and to supervise the realization of that end. 

5. The peace must establish procedures for controlling mili- 
tary establishments everywhere. 


6. The peace must establish in principle, and seek to 
achieve in practice, the right of individuals everywhere to 
religious and intellectual liberty. 


Requirements for Progress Toward World Order 


Progress toward our goal will require: 


1. That national isolationism, the monopolization of polit- 
ical power by a few nations, and the balance of power which 
hitherto have failed to maintain peace be repudiated as poli- 
cies which contravene the purpose of establishing world 
order and the institutions requisite thereto. 

2. That temporary collaboration among the United Nations 
should, as quickly as possible, give way to a universal order 
and not be consolidated into a closed military alliance to estab- 
lish a preponderance of power or a concert of power. 


3. That drastic reduction in armaments be undertaken as 
steps toward the goals envisaged in the Atlantic Charter of 
the “abandonment of the use of force” and lifting from the 
peoples of the world “the crushing burden of armaments.” 

4. That immediate international collaboration such as is 
involved in (a) conferences dealing with specific problems 
and in (b) the administration of relief and reconstruction be 
guarded against exploitation for purposes of power politics. 

5. That if regional organizations arise, they be part of an 
inclusive world order and shall not threaten the interests of 
world organization. 

6. That a larger measure of discipline and sacrifice for 
the good of the whole world community be practiced by each 
nation as necessary to the good of that nation as a part of 
the community. 

7. That individual citizens recognize their responsibility 
for their collective decisions as reflected in national policies. 

8. That ethical and moral standards recognized as apply- 
ing to individual conduct be recognized as applying also to 
group, corporate, and national conduct. 

9. That cultural and social collaborations be established, 
along with political collaboration, as essential for the achieve- 
ment of world order. 

10. That an adequate motivation be developed in the will 
of the peoples of the world to support the agencies and 
arrangements for co-operation, so that the sense of national 
destiny which has hitherto led nations to seek national 
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agerandizement shall hereafter find its expression in works 
that promote the general welfare of mankind. 


A Message to the many Christians separated from us by 
the barriers of war who remain steadfast in the Faith: 


We who address you are a group of Christian men 
and women who have come together from fourteen 
lands. We have met to rededicate ourselves to the 
task of seeking that out of this war will come a just 
and durable peace. Throughout our proceedings, 
thought of you has been constantly in our minds. 

We want you to know of our deep sense of obliga- 
tion to you. Despite long years of attempted suppres- 
sion, and oftentimes of persecution, your faith in God 
as revealed by Jesus Christ has not weakened. Indeed, 
it has grown stronger until it is now a flaming symbol 
that all men see. The Christian faith elsewhere has 
been inspired and nourished by your example. 

You have taught us to see better the true meaning 
of life and what it is that is worth striving for and, if 
need be, dying for. You have shown us the practice of 
human fellowship. We are made ashamed that we 
have done so little where you have risked so much. 
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We have pledged ourselves to new efforts to prevent 
intolerance anywhere and to secure recognition of the 
essential dignity of human beings everywhere, without 
regard for nation, race or creed. 

We long to come to you in person and to bring you 
some material succor and to receive from you the 
fuller stimulus of your spiritual vigor. We hope and 
believe that the time for that is not far distant. We 
know that there must still be much agony of body 
and soul. But the end is in sight. 

When that end comes we hope that the power of 
the nations will thereafter be made the servant of 


righteous government and of world order. To assure 
that will be a task of the Christian forces. We do not 
minimize the difficulties which confront us. But the 


vigor of our component parts is now such that we can 
work mightily once we can again work in unison and 
freely reinforce one another. More and more is the 
world receptive, recognizing that moral force provides 
2, basic foundation upon which justice and order can 
be re-established where all else has been swept away. 
May the Lord God strengthen your faith and our faith, 
that we may better serve his holy purpose. 


How I Spent My Summer 


Leon S. Simonetti 


F anyone has a desire to see a true cross section of 

human nature, I reeommend my summer diversion 
—taxi driving. From the front seat of a taxi you see 
life at its worst and life at its best; you hear some rare 
language and learn much about wine, women and 
horse racing; you see people of all kinds, under all 
circumstances and in all conditions. Some of them 
you feel sorry for; some you wonder how they could 
ever get that way; some you feel proud to know when 
you learn what they are doing and the circumstances 
under which they are living. I think I shall be more 
wise, more understanding, more sympathetic, more 
appreciative because of this experience and, therefore, 
I should -be a better minister. 

When I began, I wondered what the attitude of my 
church people and the community would be to this 
undertaking. By and large I think it was well received 
and I feel certain that the church and religion did not 
suffer from this deviation from the “cloistered and 
sheltered” life so commonly attributed to the minister. 
From the little I saw and the more I heard, I have 
a firm conviction that those of us interested in social 
betterment would do well to make a thorough study of 
the present setup of the liquor situation. It needs a 
drastic alteration of some kind; at least, many people 
with whom I talked are certain that an improvement 
is needed. 

There were many personal, intimate experiences 
which broke the routine of the job. There was the 
interview with the reporter from a city newspaper and 
the subsequent article in the Sunday press. There was 
the old lady, whose son was in World War I, who was 
riding with a soldier on furlough and who paid his 
fare, gave him some money to spend, and sent him 
away with a blessing and a prayerful Godspeed. There 


was the young woman going away on a vacation, haying 
been granted a week with pay, who remarked, “Yet 
people want a labor union,” not realizing perhaps that 
one of the reasons she had a vacation with pay was so 
that the company would not have a union. There was 


the man who became embarrassed when he discovered . 


that the “minister man” had picked him up with a 
package from the package store but who recovered 
from his embarrassment sufficiently before he arrived 
home to ask the minister if he ever took a drink. There 
was the letter which came from the man who had made 
a study of the evil effects of smoking, containing 
pamphlets on that subject to be distributed by me on 
my rounds. There were the two women who sat in 
the back seat discussing the fact that a minister was 
driving a cab in the town while I remained incognito 
and quietly listened. There was the kindly, compli- 
mentary letter from a former citizen who was pleased 
that a member of the clergy should set an example by 
rising to an emergency. There was a V letter from a 
former newspaperman in Athol who said that the 
American soldiers in England could not understand 
the strikes and domestic upheavals they read about 
but were glad to know that the majority of the citizens 
at home were supporting them by doing extra- things 
and helping in every way. 

Yes, to be sure, I heard many times the usual com- 
ment, “Now you are a working man.” That burned me 
up no little bit, and with that I had better stop lest 


I burst forth on a lengthy discussion proving that 


ministers do work even when they preach sermons, 
call on people, manage church finances, serve on com- 
munity committees, baptize the children, marry the 
young, and bury the dead. 
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First Year of Victory 
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J. L. Hodson 


IHE departure of Mussolini from the world’s stage 

brings down the curtain on a year which, for mag- 
nificent and terrible drama, has seldom been matched 
in the world’s history, and which, for importance to 
mankind and mankind’s future, has not been matched 
at all. His downfall is one of the signals that sanity is 
returning, that hope can lift up its head, that men 
after all are not going to plunge into a welter of dark- 
ness and chaos and stride back into barbarism for 
centuries. 

In twelve months we have traveled far—from a 
time when the war outlook was dark, and tormented 
and oppressed peoples in Africa and Europe had not 
much besides their courage and faith to sustain them, 
to the moment when four successive triumphs have 
crowned the United Nations’ arms—Stalingrad, El 
Alamein, Tunisia and Sicily—and when those who still 
live under Hitler’s domination can feel the rising wind 
of freedom and liberation begin to touch their cheeks 
and revivify the stifling air they breathe. 

In this war, history has moved so to speak with the 
speed of aircraft. So crowded have events been that 
war’s beginning appears to be not just short of four 
years ago, but ten years ago. And how strange it is 
to recall now those days last October when we stood 
with our backs to the Suez wall, when we had lost 
eighty thousand men in Tobruk and were gradually 
—almost painfully—girding ourselves for a mighty 
battle which hurled Rommel and his Afrika Korps out 
of Egypt. At this time a year ago, Hitler was striking 
at the Caucasus with its oil and trying to envelop 
Moscow by way of Stalingrad. 

Our situation at sea held equal cause for anxiety. 
The Mediterranean was almost closed to our merchant- 
men, and the citadel of Malta was kept in being only 
at heavy cost and by convoys that needed battleships 
and aircraft carriers to guard them. To sail to Mur- 
mansk and Archangel by the northern route was a feat 
of equal hazard, though it was equally achieved. What 
is rightly called the Atlantic life line was being assailed 
by U-boat packs numbering twenty at a time, and our 
ships reached the Middle East and India after voyages 
as long as journeying halfway round the world. 

These facts must be borne in mind to see in its true 
light what has happened since. Hitler might well have 
thought a year ago that victory was within grasp. He 
proclaimed that Stalingrad would surely fall—but it 
was only a few months before Von Paulus was utterly 
overwhelmed and the most humiliating disaster in 
Germany’s military history had befallen her invaders 
on Russian soil. Rommel boastfully declared that he 
stood at the threshold of Cairo with every intention to 
go farther. Hitler saw Rommel as a new Pharaoh, and 
made him field marshal. Yet within three months 
Rommel was routed, fleeing from Egypt as though 
pestilence were at his heels, sacrificing Italians as if 
they were not allies, but enemies. Within eighty days 
Rommel fled nearly fourteen hundred miles, leaving 


behind over one thousand pieces of artillery, over five 
hundred tanks and one thousand wrecked aircraft on 
the ground, apart from those we shot out of the air. 
He raced to Tripoli, and from Tripoli to Mareth, where 
he stood waiting, apprehensive. 

But this time the long-range _ planners—Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt—had taken further 
steps. As long as four months before the battle of El 
Alamein, they had decided on a second North African 
campaign—a campaign which would invade Tunis, 
striking at Rommel in the rear at the same time as the 
Eighth Army drove at his front to crush him. But 
this campaign was designed to do more: it was to clear 
the entire North African coast, and, by giving us all 


‘its airfields, open the Mediterranean to our ships and 


give us a springboard for the invasion of Europe and 
allow us to ease the burden on Russia by striking one 
fresh blow in the West after another. The plan was 
bold and its execution was worthy of it. It was to be 
the biggest combined operation in history—on sea, on 
land and in the air. The United Nations were to work 
as one—the British Commonwealth, America, France 
and others. 

The world knows how brilliantly successful it has 
been. We employed the greatest armadas of ships the 
world has known. We created one unified land army 
under General Eisenhower, a unified navy under 
Admiral Cunningham, and a unified air force under 
Air Chief Marshal Tedder. After our first swift dash 
towards Tunis, when we lacked airfields, roads, rail- 
ways and bases, we paused to build up our strength 
during the winter. In the spring we descended from 
the hills and smote Rommel out of Africa and captured 
Von Arnim and two hundred fifty thousand men. Von 
Arnim was the nineteenth German general to fall into 
cur hands. Marshal Mess was the ninety-second 
Italian general to be captured. 

This freeing of the continent, bringing liberty and 
new joy in life to countless people, has opened the 
Mediterranean to our ships and cut to less than half 
the voyage to Suez. With no more pause than was neces- 
sary for regrouping, the assault on Europe was begun. 
Pantelleria and Lampedusa fell from the Axis tree when 
shaken by violent bombing. The bigger part of Sicily 
has welcomed us as liberating hosts. The impact of 
our blows has rocked Fascism so that it has tottered 
and broken, and Mussolini has turned from Duce to a 
man who lies in the dust. As for Hitler—how loudly 
his silence speaks of the weight of doubt and uncer- 
tainty that burdens him! 

This encouraging situation to which we have suc- 
ceeded has not been won only on land. The days when 
the Luftwaffe darkened the skies to the exclusion of 
other aircraft are no more. These are times now when 
the position is reversed. This Axis which invented the 
bombing of cities watches its own cities being destroyed 
under an onslaught more fearful than anything they 
have been able to inflict. In Cologne, Hamburg and 
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the Ruhr, their people know how powerful has been 
the recoil of their Fuehrer’s devilry. Personally, I take 
no joy in bombing. It is horrible, but it is necessary. 
Of our successful offensive against the U-boat packs, 
however, one can write with deep satisfaction. The 
sinking, without trace in an unrestricted war, of mer- 
chantmen even when loaded with women and children 
—this was another German notion. But this spring— 
and spring is a favorite time for U-boat warfare—we 
more than held our own. Our merchantmen are now 
strongly armed in their own defense. Our naval escort 
ships are more numerous. Add to this the work. of 
aircraft carriers with convoys, and the fact that air 
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patrols fly one thousand miles across the Atlantic 
searching the waters for U-boats, and you have the 
reasons why the U-boat campaign has, for the time 
being, failed. It was Hitler’s last major hope. There 
are reasonable grounds for believing it will break like 
the rest. 

The road ahead may be long and arduous. The 
fighting will be bitter before Hitler’s remaining three 
hundred divisions are ready to behave as Von Arnim’s 
cid in Tunisia and Von Paulus’s in Stalingrad. But 
we have a year of magnificent achievement behind us. 
The United Nations can march on proudly. The first 
stage of their task is done. 


The living: @uurchis 


Eleanor G. Collie 


N practically every nation, up until recent years, 

the church, or whatever institution corresponds to 
the church, has commanded, and deserved, great re- 
spect. Many of us here this morning, however, have 
witnessed in this present century three great revolu- 
tions against the church. The most pronounced rebel- 
lion, of course, occurred in Russia. It was marked with 
blazing indignation, with brutality, with arson and 
pillaging. It was not in any sense an undeclared war; 
there was nothing hidden about it. The Russian revolu- 
tionists arrogantly proclaimed to the world their con- 
tempt for the church of Russia—the institution that 
had divorced itself completely from its founding pur- 
poses, the church that used its power to enslave and 
keep in poverty and ignorance the very people whom 
it should have protected and aided. The peasants 
revolted, and they adopted the vicious methods and 
manners of the ignorant and enslaved who are forced 
by circumstance to resort to violence. 

In Spain the masses revolted against the church as 
much as they revolted against the Fascist Franco 
Government. Here, as in Russia, the church had 
neglected its moral and spiritual obligations so that 
it might materially enrich itself. The privileges and 
dignity of mankind for which the church should have 
fought were denied by that agency, and slowly, but 
inevitably, distrust, hatred and, finally, revolt occurred. 

In Germany calculated and deliberate annihilation 
of the church is being attempted. A perverted creed, 
a corrupt ideology, a distorted scale of values, are being 
indoctrinated into a nation of people by its self-imposed 
government. 

The church has been attacked in three major na- 
tions—its power has been vitiated, its purpose ridiculed, 
its methods condemned, its clergy convicted of neglect 
of moral duty. 

Americans have been shocked and look with sus- 
picion, animosity, even hatred, on the people who 
rcvolted. Our conventional attitude toward the church 
has been outraged and we are prone to treat these 
rebellious people as we would some loathsome insect. 


* Sermon preached in the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, February 28, 1943. 


Yet the church in America is fighting its own battle, 
and many individual parishes are admitting defeat. 

The Russians, the Spaniards, the Nazi leaders, have 
crucified Christ, but without the provocation provided 
by the church in Russia and Spain, and without the 
distorted government which operates in Germany, we 
are crucifying Christ here, in this era, in America. 

Studdert-Kennedy emphasizes the neglect of too 
many people in these words: 


When Jesus came to Golgotha they hanged him on a tree, 

They drove great nails through hands and feet, and made a 
Calvary; 

They crowned him with a crown of thorns, red were his 
wounds and deep, 

For those were crude and cruel days, and human flesh was 
cheap. 


When Jesus came to Birmingham, they simply passed him by, 

They never hurt a hair of him, they only let him die; 

For men had grown more tender, and they would not give 
him pain, 

They only just passed down the street, and left him in the 
rain. 


Still Jesus cried, “Forgive them for they know not what they 
do,” 

And still it rained the winter rain that drenched him through 
and through; 

The crowds went home and left the streets without a soul 
to see, 

And Jesus crouched against a wall and cried for Calvary. 


It is true we are indifferent to the church; we are 
crucifying our Lord. The religious absenteeism appar- 
ent in Protestant churches may be due to any one cause 
or a combination of causes. The Protestant churches 
have liberalized creeds and doctrines, but they have 
neglected to teach that a liberal theology implies in- 
creased responsibilities and more constant and intelli- 
gent loyalty to the church. 

A recent ministers’ meeting was devoted to the 
discussion of the next step for the liberal church. An 
hour or more was spent in self-congratulation on past 
achievements and in abstract discussion of further 
progress. The time was not well spent, for until every 
boy and girl and every man and woman is trained to 
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use his theological emancipation intelligently, rever- 
_ ently and constantly, our initial task is not yet finished, 


and there will be confusion between religious license 
and religious liberty. 

Another cause for the neglect of the church may 
be due to the obstinate refusal on the part of churches 
to adjust spirit and attitude to the changing world. 
This refusal has alienated many sincere and honest 
men and women who have sought to bring into har- 
mony the needs of their daily lives, the results of their 
education and reading, with that which is preached 
and practiced in the church. It is not sufficient that 
the church preach brotherhood; honest men and women 
require that the Negro be received, that the Jew be 
accorded respect and friendship, in the church. It is 
to no avail in the point of view of honest men and 
women that the church preach the lesson of the widow’s 
mite and then seek its membership from the ranks of 
the wealthy. When these men and women do not 
find honest leadership and practice in the church, a 
natural tendency to support it is repelled. 

And another cause for our current impoverished 
church attendance may be traced to the international 
immorality which has prevailed for more than a quarter 
of a century. Respect for all formerly revered institu- 
tions has suffered. The home, marriage, parenthood, 
the dignity of the individual, have been desecrated 
repeatedly. We have assumed poses and not had the 
virtues. We have only played at marriage, so that 
our divorce rates are disgraceful. We have only played 
at parenthood, so that juvenile delinquency has 
increased. We have only played at equality and 
democracy, so that we have poverty, persecutions, and 
other social ills. We have only played at statesman- 
ship and international honor, so that we now have a 
global war. We have only played at Christianity, so 
that we have a spiritual vacuum and empty churches. 
We have played too long; we have posed too much; 
we must resume reality and maturity and give sub- 
stance to our living. 

Americans publicly profess to a need of the church. 
We are, for practical purposes at any rate, a religious 
nation. When we register for work, for school, for 
war service, for various documents, we are asked to 
state our religion. A christening certificate has as much 
legal standing as has a birth certificate. Comparatively 
few people elect to have civil marriages when it is 
possible to use the representative of the church, and 
even more infrequent is the burial of the dead without 
the solace of the church. Because we are assisted prac- 
tically by the church we have reason to support it, 
but there is a more vital reason why it should evoke all 
the loyalty and enthusiasm and support of which we 
are capable. 

I do not refer to the satisfaction we obtain because 
of the beautiful art and music it provides, nor the 
philanthropic work it does, nor the orators it has in 
its pulpits, nor the activity programs it promotes— 
these are merely lesser appeals. The church should 
evoke our loyalty because it gives direction and pur- 
pose to our lives, because it provides the pattern of 
conduct and the trend of attitude that approximate 
the conduct and attitude of Jesus. 

The church does not ask that we duplicate Jesus’ 
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way of life merely because it was his way. Its value 
is not that he preached it and lived it, but that by all 
tests and standards it has been proved to be the only 
way to attain inner peace, serenity and harmony. 

Jesus taught simply, effectively, briefly. He did not 
involve himself in profound theological discourses and 
debates. He said, “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” Very simple, effective, true words, 
aren’t they? He told the short and dramatic story of 
the Samaritan to illustrate who our neighbor was. The 
victim might one day be you; the Samaritan might con- 
ceivably be a Negro, a Jew, a political opponent. Can 
you think of a better way to teach mercy and forgive- 
ness than the way Jesus taught it when the woman 
who had sinned was brought before him for judgment? 
His parable of the talents has been tested time and 
time again and the result is always the same—he who 
uses his own gifts generously and wisely gains greater 
gifts to use. His directions for prayer are easy to 
follow. He didn’t bother to explain whether he was 
a mystic, humanist, trinitarian or unitarian. He didn’t 
stiffly select words that would safeguard him from being 
classified. He merely said, “When you pray, say, ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name: 
Thy kingdom come: thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven: Give us this day our daily bread: And forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” His prayer was a prayer for mankind, 
as his teachings were for all men. Simple, direct, com- 
plete was the pattern of life, the trend of attitude 
which he left us and upon which men have built the 
complex institution of the church. 

We must return to that simplicity if we would 
restore the power of the church. We must willingly 
think simply, directly, zealously to revive its spirit. 
More than the church is empty when its pews are 
unoccupied. Empty pews are a reflection of spiritual 
emptiness; they indicate atrophied religious urges and 
impulses. 

There is a tree within a tree, a flower within a flower, 
and a church within a church. You are that inner 
church. You are the living church, and only you 
can perpetuate genuine Christianity. If you would 
be genuinely Christian it is not enough that you come 
into the pew and sit back to be waited on spiritually. 
You must open your minds, your hearts, your spirits 
and let the hopes, the dreams, the aspirations, the 
humility you experience flow from you freely and 
refreshed by all that is about you. You must give not 
only of your attention, but of your selflessness and 
spirit to create the inner church and make it live. In 
that way you may establish good companionship 
beween you and the church—not between you and 
the minister, not between you and the other com- 
municants, but between you and the ideals of Christ 
which are direct manifestation of God. 

You make a living church. You who belong to or 
associate with a liberal church determine its life pulse. 
You are not bound by superstition, by higher author- 
ity, by elected intercession between you and God. 
You and God are the church, and you make it animate 
or permit it to become inanimate. Yours is a unique 
privilege and, like all privileges, it has to be con- 
stantly earned. 
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To earn, to deserve, this privilege requires vigorous 
practice of Christian principles. Regular attendance 
at church services, generous donations to the church 
treasury, frequent readings of the Bible, are not 
enough. You must practice daily, hourly, the teachings 
of Christ. 

You know as well as I that the ability to read music 
does not make a musician; the ability to write an 
interesting letter does not make an author; the lack 
of color blindness does not make an artist; a course in 
first aid does not make a physician; the possession of 
a driver’s license does not make an automobile me- 
chanic. Superficial or elementary knowledge never 
makes an authority on any subject—even a church 
membership. Planned education and constant prac- 
tice, however, give the stamp of authority to anyone 
in whatever profession he is pursuing, even the profes- 
sion of Christianity. 

In the buildings of the church you learn of your 
responsibilities and your rewards for faithfully dis- 
charging them. It is in the buildings of the church that 
the living church which is your spirit of consecration 
and humility can be renewed. It is in the buildings of 
the church in hours of prayer and meditation that you 
can find comfort for sorrow, forgiveness for failure and 
error, courage to sustain you and hope to live on. It 
is in the buildings of the church that you achieve 
exalted companionship with Martin Luther, Francis 
of Assisi, the saints and heroes not only of religious 
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but of social causes. Great battles have been fought 
in the church; great causes defended, great issues solved. 
Heroes who have waited for death to enshrine them 
in the immortal heart of humanity have bequeathed to 
you a trust. They have left you a spirit to sustain 
that it may do for future generations what they ensured 
for your generations. 

Rev. Charles H. Eaton, D.D., said in his final ser- 
mon in the church on Fifth Avenue that your church 
embodies the prayers, the labors, the sacrifice of living 
souls. The altar is forbidden stone until upon it are 
placed, as offerings, human hearts. The arches are but 
frozen poetry until they store the eloquence of the 
preacher, the greetings of the saints, the lispings of 
babies. The pews are deadwood until they vibrate 
with the touch of hands. .. . It is the church within 
the church, the living stones built together in a spiritual 
temple, whose hopes and loves have found a more or 
less perfect expression in an outward structure, that 
we would recall today, 

A living, sacrificial, aspiring, worshiping, practicing 
Christian spirit makes a living church. This will 
attract like spirits, for its enthusiasm is contagious, its 
expression generous and friendly, its outlook broad and 
deep, its thinking calm and clear, its reverence and 
humility sweet and satisfying. 

You, then, are the stones for the spiritual house. 
Inject your life into your church and neither revolution 
nor decay will destroy your temple. 


Beyond Humanism: God 
Charles G. Girelius 


LTHOUGH I class myself as a theist, I wish in 
all sincerity to pay tribute to that religious 
philosophy which we know as humanism. This is a 
philosophy which emphasizes religion as man-centered 
rather than God-centered. It calls upon man to rely 
upon himself for his salvation, to arouse the powers 
that lie within him and to seek truth in the light of 
his own reason. We can manifestly know only the 
life we are now living and the world that we now see. 
Consequently, says the humanist, the sensible thing is 
to make this present life as rich with experience and 
meaning as possible, and as good and beautiful as we 
can make it. 

The real genius of humanism can perhaps best be 
shown briefly in a prayer written in the humanist 
spirit: 

“Man is a pioneer, forever going forth in search of a 
better country. Age after age he has pushed forward into a 
promised land, while before him in the sunset has glowed the 
hope of a better day. - All his inheritance has been won by 
daring adventure into the unknown, by a deep conviction of 
the value of things unseen. To gain truth and freedom he 
has endured all things, to establish justice and righteousness 
he has bravely died. And still before us is the promise of 
a happier world where equity shall be the fruit of brotherhood 
and good will shall be the law of nations. Let us embrace 
with eager hearts the privilege of life dedicated to the building 
of that nobler home for humanity on earth.” * 


*In Hymns of the Spirit with Services. Page 36. The 


Beacon Press, 1937. 


We have here an expression of the noblest of feel- 
ings and the highest of ideals. This is not the utter- 
ance of a helpless spirit throwing itself upon God, but 
of a questing spirit reaching out daringly into the 
unknown in search of truth. It is hardly a prayer in 
the ordinary sense in which we use the word, and the 
humanist prefers to call it an aspiration. The word 
God is omitted, and the prayer is not addressed to 
Deity but to one’s own inner self. The humanist does 
not deny the existence of God, but confesses that he 
has no means by which he can know God, and there- 
fore he prefers not to affirm belief in God. He recog- 
nizes the unity of the universe and the existence of a 
Power that binds all worlds into one, but his thought 
of that Power lacks the sense of the personal which is 
stated or implied in our usual definitions of Deity. 

We recognize also in the prayer quoted a genuine 
social note. If the prayer is weak in its sense of God, 
it is strong in its feeling for man. It speaks of justice 
and righteousness, the promise of a happier world, 
equity as the fruit of brotherhood and good will as 
the law of nations. Moreover, just as the humanist 
hesitates to affirm belief in God, so he hesitates to 
offirm belief in immortality. Here likewise he does 
not deny, but he points to the fact that we have no 
concrete proof of continued personal existence after 
we throw off the present body. But, even so, he speaks 
of man’s daring adventure into the unknown and his 
conviction of the value of things unseen, and that is 
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truly the basis for a hope of immortality—a man- 
centered immortality we might call it. 

For all this I am grateful to the humanist. The 
tendency of conservative theism has been to think too 
little in human terms, to value insufficiently our inner 
resources, and to lean too much in dependence upon 
God, and therefore to look for final bliss in a world to 
come rather than develop to the fullest the world in 
which we now live. The humanist has called us back 
to a saner and sounder sense of responsibility for the 
values within our present reach. Consequently, I am 
ready to go with the humanist every step he takes in 
his appraisal of human values and in his emphasis on 
human self-reliance. But I see no inconsistency in 
adding to the humanistic philosophy those convictions 
that belong to theism. I accept humanism as far as it 
will go, and from there I will go on in search of some- 
thing that humanism does not account for. Yes; 
beyond humanism—God! 

Therefore I affirm belief in God, and I confessedly 
make that affirmation in the face of recognized diffi- 
culties. I know how ambiguous is the word God, and 
I cannot accept the usual definitions of God as given 
in the traditional theologies. But neither am I satisfied 
with colorless allusions to God as Power and Law. I 
cannot define God as personal and yet I want an 
element of the personal in my thought of God. The 
forces of nature are impersonal and inexorable, and 
they manifest no kindness toward man. To the order 
of nature belong disease and death, the cruel teeth of 
wild animals, the potent peril of germs and earthquake 
and hurricane. The Power that governs the universe 
proceeds on its natural course, and it neither hates nor 
loves. People are crushed by earthquakes, and nature 
is indifferent toward the unfortunate human victims. 
If we follow the argument no further, then there can 
be no love in the heart of the world, and no all-power- 
ful Father who watches protectingly over mankind. 

I feel the force of that argument, but [ still cling to 
the more hopeful view of Whittier’s “Eternal Good- 
ness.” The word Father as applied to God is a figure 
of speech, but there is meaning in the word. It means 
that in spite of appearances to the contrary we cling 
to the thought of a fundamental element in nature that 
is friendly to man. The Fatherhood of God is not to 
be so interpreted as to mean that God keeps his human 
children practically like helpless nurslings in a cradle, 
but that is not what we want, for it is not the way 
to produce great souls. Worthy human fathers do not 
so rear their children. Edwin Markham, in one of his 
poems, speaks of man as “a free soul poised for mastery 
or mistake” and as left “alone before the great careers.” 
That means that man must take the inevitable risk 
of mistake and disaster as the price of being a man. 


He must face storms, conquer lightning, sail the oceans, ~ 


drive his airplanes through the paths of the clouds, 
and make giant machines to serve him in providing 
goods and wealth. In the region of social relationships, 
he must tame his own soul, master his own spirit, over- 
come the selfish hatreds and fears that cause war, 
and learn at much peril to organize mankind into a 
co-operative brotherhood. All this involves so colossal 
a task that disasters are inevitable, but disasters are 
not the final word. Man fails, loses control of himself 
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and of his environment, descends to the meanness of 
bombing cities and killing babies, and lives in hells of 
his own creation, but his better self reasserts itself and 
he rises again. The charge that there is no love in the 
universe is not proved, and when man learns to love 
his fellow man and neighbor as himself he will un- 
doubtedly discover compelling intimations of the 
“Eternal Goodness.” As man is endowed with personal 
attributes, it is to be assumed that these attributes 
have been derived from the life-principle of the uni- 
verse. While the universe is not personal it contains 
the element of personality. In that sense God is per- 
sonal, and at the same time more than personal. 

We do not want a God who will intervene by 
miracle, save us from danger and deprive us of the 
privilege of working out our own salvation. Nor do we 
want a human society governed by the “decrees” of a 
divine dictatorship, however benevolent that dictator- 
ship may be. We do not want God to make the uni- 
verse “safe” for man. We want safety, but we want 
to achieve that safety by our own effort and guard it 
by our own vigilance. Yet while we do not want to 
be pampered or sheltered, we do recoil from the thought 
that we cannot trust the integrity of the universe. We 
are willing to encounter danger, but we do not want the 
universe to be indifferent to the outcome. To illustrate, 
we want assurance that compensation is provided for 
the unfinished lives of the youth now crippled and 
killed on battlefields. Furthermore, what light, what 
message of hope, what inspiring truth has religion to 
offer the raped and tortured victims of Nazi and 
Japanese atrocities if their souls are not to survive the 
terror of their undoing and enjoy some happier pros- 
pect in a continuing life? It may be that there is no 
God who cares and no other life than this, and if so I 
shall make the best of it, but I shall then assume a 
prerogative of God and in my own thought create an 
ideal of a life made complete in my dream of a worthy 
destiny. We need to feel that we are working in accord 
with Infinite Purpose, and that if worst comes to 
worst we shall not be left in Cosmic abandonment. 
The universe must somewhere contain a “Good Samari- 
tan” for those who are victims in the inevitable disas- 
ters. It cannot be that God is playing the part of the 
priest and the Levite! 

To this Power of the universe we pray, and we 
shall think of him as Friend, we shall think of him as 
Father, as Love, for life is incomplete unless we add 
the concept of Love to the concept of Power. If we 
use language that suggests the mere form of a limited 
human person, that is due to the limited possibilities 
of our language. We pray for no answering miracles 
in our behalf and we expect the inexorable forces of 
nature to proceed undisturbed, but we do pray for 
the insight and the power to draw upon the abundant 
life and the inexhaustible resources of the Infinite 
Spirit, striving onward and upward until we shall 
learn to keep perfect step and tune with God. 

Humanism emphasizes human values, and it pro- 
tests against anything that shackles the spirit of man. 
It asserts that religion is for man, and not man for 
religion. It denies that the chief end of man is to 
glorify God, and declares that man’s great end is the 
enhancement of the human estate and the building 
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of noble personalities within the framework of human 
unity. In all of this we agree, but there is no reason 
why we may not have a religion which retains the 
passionate interest in human welfare that the humanist 
urges, and at the same time cherish a faith in that 
Power for good that we know as God and have pic- 
tured as Father. The humanist gives us a man- 
centered religion; the theist adds to that a God-encom- 
passing religion. Humanism is incomplete without 
God. 

We live in a universe charged with life and power, 
a world of known and unknown forces in which man 
lives, moves and has his being. A world so great, so 
meaningful, so obviously permeated with an indwelling 
light, was made for man; it is a humanist universe with 
God as its Supreme Humanist! Our religion takes in 
all the values of both humanism and theism, man- 
centered and God-encompassing. 


SIX PILLARS 
(Continued from page 520) 


Accompanying these provisions looking toward 
economic freedom steps should be taken to prevent 
economic strangleholds. Tariffs in subject areas must 
not be manipulated for the benefit of the ruling race. 
Neither must the winning of autonomy be frustrated 
by a growing economic dependence upon the ruling 
people. 

In conclusion, we must not expect the problem 
of alien rule, which has torn the world for more 
than three centuries, to be mastered overnight. Neither 
will it be solved by mere machinery or organization. 
Doubtless the solution will come ‘only gradually and 
almost imperceptibly as part of the incoming tide of 
new world brotherhood. “The world is growing ready 
again for adventure.” 


LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE 
(Continued from page 518) 


edge of the minimum standards of health and deceney 
or below it.” We may indeed be encouraged with the 
advance that has been made and yet alert to what 
still needs to be done. 

A labor movement, strong in numbers, and in active 
co-operation with management, agriculture and govern- 
ment, is a social necessity in order to sustain democracy 
on the home front, make it effective in the world con- 
flict, and aid its extension in the postwar world. Such 
a labor movement can be a strong ally of the Christian 
church in promoting justice and well-being on behalf 
of Christian democracy in the service of postwar recon- 
struction. May the church, and labor and all other 
economic groups dedicate themselves with new vision, 
unselfishness and determination to the task of achiev- 
ing in human society God’s purpose for righteousness, 


justice and peace based upon the worth and solidarity 
of all men. 
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SCOTTISH SOLDIERS BUILD CHURCH IN DESERT 


Scottish memorial church, designed and constructed by 

soldiers of Scottish regiments, was recently dedicated in 

the desert of Geneifa, North Africa. The kirk, which is in 

commemoration of fellow soldiers who have fallen in the 

Middle East, was built in four months by temporarily or 
permanently disabled men confined to the base. 

St. Andrew’s Kirk is typically Scottish in architecture and 
houses impressive memorials in the form of stained-glass 
windows—the work of a well-known Scottish artist—and 
delicate stone carvings of the regimental crests of the Scottish 
regiments which fought in the desert—the craftsmanship of 
a wounded private. 

The ceremony of dedication followed the tradition of the 
Church of Scotland. The participating clergy approached 
the main door, and a minister knocked on the door saying, 
“Open to me the gates of righteousness. I will go into them 
and I will praise the Lord.” The door was then opened from 
within and the clergy entered and proceeded to the com- 
munion table, on which the key of the door was laid, while 
the soldier congregation sang a hymn. 

After the sermon the congregation stood at attention as 
the Union Jack and the Scottish Standard, a battle color of 
the Cameron Highlanders, were carried into the chancel. 

The memorials were then unveiled by chaplains of the 
regiments, and the ceremony ended with a silent prayer for 
comrades who had fallen in combat. 


AMERICANS IN CHINA: HARRY R. CALDWELL 


N China today, still carrying on their work in the face of 

bombings, privation and daily risks of death, are many 
veteran missionaries who have spent their adult life in that 
country. United China Relief supports much of their work. 

Undoubtedly one of the most picturesque of these is Harry 
R. Caldwell, a Methodist missionary now sixty-seven years 
old, who has spent most of his life in the backwoods of Fukien 
Province in China’s southeast. He is still at his post not far 
from Foochow. 

Dr. Caldwell’s relation to the people living around him 
has always had the same all-inclusive character of that of a 
country doctor to his patients. His services long ago left the 
purely evangelical field and have touched upon the scientific, 
the agricultural and the educational. 

A recent anecdote is typical of Dr. Caldwell’s energy, 
audacity and practical outlook. About a year ago, he ran the 
Japanese blockade to return to his post in unoccupied China. 
close to the enemy lines. He arrived safely, and triumphantly, 
with a glass tube containing several Carolian queen bees in his 
vest pocket, where his body warmth kept the bees alive. 
These bees are now improving the local honey industry—and 
there the sugar shortage is not felt. 

In 1904, Dr. Caldwell, then a mild-eyed, gentle-mannered 
young missionary, started a remote mission station in a semi- 
jungle region of China whose inhabitants were illiterate and 
hostile. The bare hills of Fukien Province were criss-crossed 
by ravines checkered with tall sword grass, and they were 
filled with man-eating tigers. 

Dr. Caldwell established himself forever in the hearts of 
these people when he took a gun and went out one day in 
search of a tiger which had just carted off a 16-year-old boy 
in a near-by village. He staked a goat for bait outside the 
village, and waited all one night. At dawn, the tiger appeared, 
and jumped for the goat. The tiger didn’t get the goat, but 
young Caldwell got the tiger—and started his own fame as a 
“tiger-hunting parson.” 

With a gun in one hand and a Bible in the other, Dr. Cald- 
well has since built sixty-one mission stations in China. In his 
area, eight out of ten people were illiterate. He made teaching 
one of his biggest jobs, and pioneered in adult education in 
that region. He has established scores of schools, and helped 
launch a university. 

Dr. Caldwell felt a special responsibility for the half- 
million farmers and fishermen in his end of China, and he 
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has during his years there undertaken many agricultural 
projects on their behalf. He introduced improved grains, 
vegetables and fruits, and once when he returned to China 
from a furlough, he took with him a crate of full-blooded 
American roosters, whose descendants today help to feed the 
hungry Chinese in his district. 

With al’ this activity, Dr. Caldwell has found time for a 
large amount of first-class: scientific work in natural history. 
He has hunted butterflies, bats and birds; is a recognized 
authority in the latter field. And in the Museum of Natural 


History in New York are scores of handsome specimens and’ 


skins—the gift of the tiger-hunting parson. 

Roy Chapman Andrews once called Dr. Caldwell “one of 
the most unusual men I have ever met,” and the hundreds of 
Chinese whose lives he has bettered would agree. 

Dr. Caldwell was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and spent much 
of his youth in the Tennessee mountains, where his father was 
a Methodist minister. 


MORE VIGILANCE, MORE WORK 


Wiu1aMm C. Kernan 


F Christians of this generation think that they can rest from 
their task of proclaiming the gospel in word and deed, let 
them look around and survey the scene before them. 

We often speak of Christian principles, of how essential 
it is for the preservation of our life and freedom that these 
principles be securely maintained. But men who sincerely 
hold principles must contend for their practice. The rub comes 
there—in the practice. Even though many may agree to the 
proposition in the Declaration of Independence that all men 
are created equal, not so many are willing to risk anything to 
correct some of the practices in our country which deny that 
proposition. Many are willing to say that they believe in 
democracy. Not all of them, however, will gladly and at risk 
to themselves fight for more democracy at home. 

We are sometimes glib in affirming that American de- 
mocracy is for all men. But we are too eager to forget that 
our immigration laws forbid Chinese immigrants from entering 
America at all. China is our ally in this war and, when we 
defeat the Japanese, it will be very largely because the Chinese 
have heroically resisted them for six years. This law forbid- 
ding the Chinese to come to America should be repealed. 
It is an insult to a cultivated people. It violates the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence, the Atlantic Charter, and 
the Four Freedoms. 

It should be repealed, but, who will fight for its repeal, 
and thereby prove to the world that democracy in America 
is a living thing, full of vitality? Who will risk unpopularity 
with the superpatriots, ironically so called, who do not look 
upon American democracy as a society of man and for man, 
but who regard it as a kind of private reserve for people of 
their race and their religion? Who believes in the Christian 
principle of human equality so much and so fervently that he 
‘will contend for its application to the admission of the Chinese 
people to America? This is one of our battles now, and in the 
future, and forever—until it is won. There is no rest in this 
generation for those who would establish democracy securely 
in this country on the basis of sound Christian principles. 

We shall soon be under the necessity of bearing the burden 
of contending for a just and democratic peace. This, too, will 
require long days and nights of hard work, and sacrifice, and 
vigilance, and prayer. Christians of this generation cannot 
Jay down the burden that free men must carry. And if we 

_-give a good account of ourselves, by the grace of God we may 
‘then expect to find our reward in victory and peace for those 
‘who come after us. 


It is because man is a spiritual creature that he can com- 
prehend the interests of other men and have an uneasy con- 
science about the fact that he is taking advantage of the other. 
It is because man is a spiritual creature that it is possible for 
him to define what is good in terms of general principles and 
organize politic justice which will prevent one man from 
‘taking advantage of the other. Rernuoip Niesusr 
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THE KITCHEN IN.WAR PRODUCTION. 


VERY wartime housewife will want to check her market 

list against the basic, up-to-date information given in a 
32-page pamphlet, The Kitchen in War Production. 

“The kitchen is a place of war production on a par with 
other places of war production,” declares Helen Hill, author 
of the pamphlet, and executive director of the National 
Policy Committee. 

When the housewife brings her kitchen into war service, 
she is not only feeding her family well, she is also helping to 
make sure that our fighting men and our allies get enough 
food to win the war. 

If she is in war production, she will go to market not only 
with her pocketbook and her ration stamps, but also with a 
nutrition yardstick. If meat prices are too high—or there are 
meat shortages—she must know what foods to substitute, and 
why. 

This Public Affairs pamphlet answers many urgent ques- 
tions of the day because it tells, simply and pictorially, what 
vitamins look like in the market basket; what foods we need 
to keep our bodies going; the amount and kinds of food each 
member of the family needs; how to stretch the family food 
supply; what to substitute for scarce and costly foods; why 
to shun the “black market.” 

This pamphlet’s charts, its market lists for wartime diets, 
and its question-and-answer guide are meant to help the 
American housewife forge a weapon of war—and a tool to 
make the peace to follow. 

Under rationing wisely used, the housewives in most homes 
throughout the United States can feed their families better 
in 1943 than they did before the war. 

Our wartime diet can be made fully satisfactory, the 
pamphlet states. The suggestions and information for the 
housewife are derived from many sources, including the Com- 
mittee on Food Habits of the National Research Council; the 
Department of Agriculture; the Office of Price Administra- 
tion; and the bulletins on “Wartime and Food Policy” of 
Iowa State College. 

The Kitchen in War Production, by Helen Hill, is the 
eighty-second in the series of popular, factual, ten-cent 
pamphlets issued by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., non- 
profit, educational organization, at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N. Y. 


PRAYER FOR THE RIGHT USE OF OUR SKILLS 


Creator and Preserver of mankind: 

We acknowledge with gratitude the gifts of life, 

The powers of mind and body with which we are endowed, 
And the skills that command the forces of nature to serve us. 
But save us from that pride that tempts us to think 

Too much of the gift and too little of the Giver. 


Save us also from that selfish prompting that makes us forget 
our human companions, 


Who share with us in the use of our endowments, 


And who labor with us in preparing all nature’s resources for 
our common benefit. : 


Forgive us, we pray, for using the skills of genius 
In the destructions of war and not in the creations of peace. 
Fill us with the spirit of desire to seek the highest good, 
And grant us the light wherewith we may find it. 
Lead us through the darkness of the night unto the hills, 
From which we may see the dawn rise over a new world. 
After the madness of war, grant enduring peace! 

Amen. 


Cuaries Gustav GIRELIUS 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A PLEA FOR THE REGULAR 


To Tue Eprtor: 

This writer read with interest Rev. Wolcott Cutler’s in- 
quiry relative to displaying our national emblem in his church. 
What a silly question for an educated man to ask? If his 
vestrymen apparently think it is right, why not as a Christian 
minister give in from his set ways and have the flag. Why 
not the flag? It does not mean that people are in favor of 
war when they display the flag. Far better display the flag 
than have on display a minister who is so set in his ways that 
he has to appeal to the public for a decision. The writer 
knows Mr. Cutler very well and has been to church there 
many times, but also knows that from his set ways he has 
stopped many of the older parishioners from attending. Why 
not be a regular minister and do the regular things that make 
life so worth while. 

A Former Nricusor 


AN EMPLOYEE OR A PROPHET? 


To rue Eprror: 

The letter of Rev. Wolcott Cutler, quoted under the cap- 
tion “Churches, Flags and Soldiers” in your issue of August 7, 
seems to reflect this clergyman’s idea of his standing or position 
in his church organization as that of the sole head. There 
seems to be a distorted opinion that it is “his” church, “his” 
congregation, “his” board, etc. As a board member, I think 
of the minister as one of the employees, or rather officers, of 
the organization, just as the president of one of our large 
business organizations is an employee of that organization, 
and, as such, is responsible to his board of directors for guid- 
ance and approval in all matters relating to policy, and in 
other matters of importance. 

If the minister, or the president, is successful he finds his 
board more than willing to give all necessary freedom of 
action, without abdicating their authority. 

In my humble opinion many churches have suffered from 
permitting too great freedom of action on the part of the 
minister, resulting in the pulpit becoming a sounding board 
for all sorts of isms entirely foreign to the tenets of the church 
which is hiring the minister. 

E. N. Payne 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


UNIVERSALISM IN ENGLAND 


To Tue Eprror: 
Rev. W. Arthur Peacock of the Universalist church, 
London, writes as follows: 


Dear Brother Butler: 

I welcome your kind interest. Herewith some extracts 
from Coppin that may help you. When I get opportunity 
I will dig further into the records of the past in our museums, 
etc. Because of war conditions all are not open and some 
have their contents removed to more safe places. I will send 
you a paper called the Word, which carries an article on our 
church by a humanist writer. 

I don’t know whether we shall be able to link together 
these little pieces of our history that we are discovering. 
I think it will be possible to prove a close connection between 
Winstanley and the beginning of the Society of Friends. I 
believe Fox and Winstanley were not unknown to each other. 
As regards his shrine, it has been in its present home about 
forty years, and Dr. Reid tells me that it was in the Univer- 
salist church at Brighton before that, and prior to that in 
Scotland. 

Winstanley’s movement suffered much persecution, and I 
fear much of the records of his day were lost. Similar action 
such as the burning of Dr. Priestley’s library in the eighteenth 


century all help to make the historian’s task more difficult. 

The pamphlet I have sent gives the story in brief. I hope 
it occasions interest and wins support for our work. 

Tue Leaver reaches me fairly often, but I fear now and 

then some must find their way to the “ocean deep.” 

I hope the pamphlets will get some mention in that journal. 

I have thought during recent months some really fine stuff 

has appeared in its columns. It ought to be valued by the 

church membership and be well supported. Any local litera- 

ture you have I shall be glad to see too. F 

At any rate, do continue to write me. 

Very sincerely, 

ArtTuur Peacock 


The pamphlets mentioned have not yet arrived, but there 
were enclosed with the above letter some eleven pages of 
single-spaced typed material, being a copy of the pamphlet 
entitled A Blow at the Serpent, or a Gentle Answer from 
Maidstone Prison,” etc. It includes the four days’ dispute in 
the Cathedral of Rochester in the County of Kent between 
several ministers and Richard Coppin, preacher there. 

This is an item omitted by Eddy, reminding us that his 
bibliography of Universalism in America should be supple- 
mented, revised and enlarged to include Universalism in 
Europe. 

The pamphlet should be duplicated and copies given to 
our several schools and to the Historical Society, and is de- 
serving of further notice. Mr. Peacock was especially thought- 
ful in sending this material concerning Coppin to the writer 
of these lines, as the Universalist tradition inherited by him 
came through one of his great-grandmothers, née Coppins, 
at Charing in Kent. 

Tuomas ButLer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MR. PINKHAM CAN’T SEE THE TRUTH 


To tue Eprror: 

Re editorial on “The Tortured Theologians,” you say it is 
well that a sensitive Christian suffer torture “in the presence 
of the death and destruction of war.” But pain is a warning 
that God’s law has been violated, a summons to repentance 
and obedience to his will. In such obedience there is health 
and happiness. Why not end the present “torture” by stop- 
ping the war? 

You say, “There was no alternative” to war. “Was”—past 
tense! At any rate there is an alternative now. (I think 
there always was one. But let that pass.) PEACE NOW is 
the “concern” which has led Dorothy Hutchinson to appeal 
to fellow Quakers not to be content with personal aloofness 
(as far as possible) from war, nor even with efforts to relieve 
the victims of war, but also to try to stop the war by an 
“immediate-peace-by-consultation.” Her pamphlet, A Call to 
Peace Now, though addressed to Quakers, may well be heeded 
by all Christians, indeed by all persons who have preserved 
a modicum of sanity in the general war madness. Dux femina 
factil 

Mussolini is down and out. Victory for Hitler is clearly 
impossible. The people of every belligerent nation long for an 
end of the senseless slaughter and destruction, other peoples 
more passionately than we who have as yet suffered the least 
of all. We were told at the outset that “our way of life,” 
indeed “our very existence,” was at stake. That was never 
true, in my humble opinion, and at the present time it is 
palpably absurd. In fact, nobody is saying it now. What we 
are killing and destroying for now is “Unconditional Surren- 
der,” the glory and pride and joy of dictating terms to con- 
quered “enemies” after a triumphal march to Rome, Berlin 
and Tokyo! Have we learned nothing from experience with 
one dictated settlement? Wilson was proved right by events: 
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only a “peace without victory” will be just and therefore 
stable. 

Victory requires an indefinite continuance of the slaughter 
and destruction. How many of our soldiers do we regard as 
“expendable” in an effort to achieve what will prove to be a 
disaster? One million? Two, three, five, ten million? HOW 
MANY? 

: It is now almost four years since the collective homicide 
began in Europe. A long time for children starving in the 
oecupied countries! A Swedish newspaper prints a surviving 
i eyewitness’s report that half of Hamburg’s population (1,700,- 
000) were killed in the recent bombing. “Graves were dug 
| by steam shovels, and people buried by the carload.” A Swiss 
who has lately passed through Germany says the women wear 
black and do not smile. There has been suffering enough on 
a both sides. The war is destroying civilization, darkening our 
fair earth, disgracing humanity. How long shall it continue, 
with the support of ministers of religion and the approval of 
Tue Curistian Leaper? One year? ‘Two, three, five, ten 
years if necessary to “Unconditional Surrender’? (Blah!) 
HOW LONG? 
Yours for PEACE NOW, 
Henry W. Pinxuam 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


(See editorial, “A Love That Is Weakness and Folly,” in 
this issue—The Editor.) 


JUMBO—HERO OR SOT? 


To tue Eptrror: 


In the Barnum Museum, Tufts College, stands Jumbo, 
mighty, enormous, impressive, famed beast. 

Fellows and girls at Tufts are imbued with the Jumbo 
tradition. While the “Greatest Show on Earth” was playing 
Saint Thomas, Ontario, the elephant noticed that his cub had 
strayed to the railroad tracks. The elephant further observed 
a train approaching. Heedless of his own welfare, Jumbo 
dashed to the tracks. With his huge, powerful trunk he picked 
up the cub, hurled it to a place of safety, and himself met 
death. 

Tufts folk thrill to that story. Proud they are of their 
Jumbo who, as a writer points out, means as much to them 
as the tiger does to Princeton or the bulldog to Yale. 

But sadly I have just discovered P. T. Barnum, a biog- 
raphy perpetrated by the late Roy Dibble, onetime professor 
at Hunter College, New York. 

Dibble makes no reference to either heroism or cub. He 
nonchalantly declares that it was Jumbo’s usual custom to 
absorb each day an entire barrel of beer. Having had his 
barrel at Saint Thomas, the elephant, in a drunken stupor, 
staggered to the railroad tracks and was killed by an onrushing 
train. 

President, faculty, trustees of Tufts College, what is the 
truth of this matter? Can eyewitnesses be found to affirm 
that, during the entirety of his stay at Saint Thomas, the 
condition of our sacred elephant was one of utter sobriety? 
Can it be demonstrated irrefutably that, when Jumbo sought 
peanuts from the throng at the circus, it was because he 
wanted peanuts per se, and not because he wished to counter- 
act an alcoholic breath? If Jumbo has been cast from his 
pedestal, can he be put back there again, so that once more 
he will be on a par with the Yale bulldog and the Princeton 

| tiger, neither of whom ever has been accused of possessing the 
vices of the inebriate? 

In fine, the questions are these: 


Is the stuff that was written by Dibble 
The truth, or just nothing but dribble? 
When he says Jumbo wasn’t a saint, 

Is he right? Or can we insist that he ain’t? 


Crioyp W. VALENTINE 
Tufts ’21 
Lowell, Mass. 
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OUR APOLOGIES TO THE OLD GRANITE STATE 


To vue Eprror: ? 


In the August 7th issue of Tue Leaner, article on Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach, the two girls Helen 
Knight and Joyce Arsenault are from Marlboro, New Hamp- 
shire, not Massachusetts. (Page 468, column 2, fourth line 
from bottom.) 


Concord, N. H. J. Wayne Haskeii 


SUMMER WORK IN FITCHBURG 


To rue Eprror: 

We thought you might like a résumé of the Community 
Vacation Bible School held in Fitchburg. The beginners’ 
department met at the Salvation Army headquarters, the 
primary department at the First Baptist Church and the jun- 
iors, grades 5 and 6, at the First Parish Church. 

The group at our church had a different emphasis weekly: 

1. Bible lands—making the city of Jerusalem and The 
Temple—and service to the hospital in the form of scrapbooks 
for the children. 

2. God in nature: going on nature walks, collecting leaves 
and flowers for pressing and spatter printing, and having a 
nature picnic. 

8. Creative dramatics: writing and producing “The Younger 
Life of Jesus” and “Freedom from Fear” adapted from a story 
on Africa by Grace McGavran. Both were effectively pre- 
sented at a Parents’ Forenoon held on the last Friday, at 
which time the three divisions of the Vacation Bible School 
united. 

The co-operative community spirit which brought and held 
together children and teachers of such highly diverse religious 
beliefs was one of the most rewarding outcomes of the school, 
which was considered by all a highly successful experiment. 
Fitchburg, Mass. Moret P. Cantson 


{ 
HOW OUR MEN MULTIPLY OUR INFLUENCE 


To tue Eprror: 

I was so much in accord with your recent editorial that I 
handed it to the editors of the Hendersonville Daily Times- 
News. It met with an immediate response. Thus, many 
others besides myself are able to appreciate “Is the War Just a 
Dirty Job?” I hold the thought that this merciless destruc- 
tion of young life and home and sanctuary will soon be a 
thing of the past. 

Leste Cuare MANCHESTER 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


MR. GAY AND CITY FOLKS 


To rue Eprror: 

Mr. Gay’s article, “City Versus Country,” like other papers 
and speeches on the same topic, appears to take for granted 
that all city dwellers are city dwellers by choice, and that a 
different breed, possessed of more intelligence, selected less 
crowded spots in which ‘to be born and remain. He speaks 
of the city dweller’s desire to be one of many, to be buoyed up 
by the presence of crowds, to share in activities by the masses. 

Has Mr. Gay ever contemplated the ferry terminals and 
the railroad stations between the hours of 5:30 and 6:30 any 
evening to see the hundreds of thousands of persons rushing 
to leave the cities for their suburban homes? These commuters 
are just those more fortunate ones whose incomes or working 
hours make it possible for them to live out of town. Those 
other unfortunate masses, working in factories, stores and 
offices, might be very happy if similar opportunities for making 
a living existed in the beautiful country, where they too would 
have a view of trees, gardens, pastures, animals, birds, blue 
sky, farming, etc. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. E. N. Payne 
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Burma Surceon. By Gordon S. Sea- 
grave. W. W. Norton and Company, 
New York. $3.00. 


Anyone who is skeptical of the value 
of missionary enterprise in foreign coun- 
tries and scornful of those who enlist in 
it ought to read at once Dr. Seagrave’s 
recent book, Burma Surgeon. 

Dr. Seagrave, medical missionary in 
the Shan states of Burma since 1922, is 
now lieutenant colonel of a medical corps 
of the United States forces in China, 
Burma and India. 

The book records, with rugged joyful- 
ness and exceedingly frank clarity of 
detail, the daily life of a man wholly 
consecrated to the practical and exacting 
service to man imposed by the Christian 
gospel. It tells intimately of the per- 
sonal work of a physician and surgeon 
who, starting with a cast-off surgical 
equipment from Johns Hopkins, a small 
run-down building and no home to live 
in, eventually built by his own planning, 
and largely by the labor of his own 
hands, a hundred-bed hospital at Nam- 
kham and a comfortable home for his 
family, meanwhile extending his help 
and healing throughout a vast region of 
almost impassable jungle country filled 
with dangerous wild life and _ tropical 
disease. 

Readers of this book will not be able 
to resist the fascination of the large 
corps of nurses, young girls—Karen, 
Kachin, Shan and Burmese—few of 
them more than five feet tall or weighing 
more than a hundred pounds, all care- 
fully trained by Dr. Seagrave and fired 
with his selfless devotion. Some of these 
girls are so intelligent and so skillful as 
to excel the doctors in some of their 
surgical work. One brief quotation will 
be enough to indicate the quality of 
these charming girls who may, even now, 
in their faraway land, be giving comfort, 
healing and hope to boys from our own 
homes in America. 

One of Dr. Seagrave’s small units, 
traveling along the narrow difficult Kun- 
long road, stopped, as was the custom, 
at a camp of coolies to offer service to 
any sick or injured. They were told 
that there were no sick. 

“From the way they talked, Ohn 
Khin was sure they were lying; so she 
persisted. They at last admitted that 
one of their number was sick, so she took 
her flashlight and hunted around the 
jungle. She located him, finally, lying 
naked in the jungle, barely conscious, 
his body wet with black urine, which, 
owing to his incontinence, he had voided 
on himself. She turned back and de- 
manded that the other coolies produce 
_ the clothes they had stolen from him 
when they threw him out to die. They 
brought out a pair of ragged trousers. 
‘Now carry him to the ambulance,’ she 
ordered. They refused. ‘All right, then, 


I'll carry him myself,’ said she. Shamed, 
they put the man on a stretcher and 
carried him to us. . . . Three weeks later 
we took him back to his camp well.” 
Dr. Seagrave is the type of unorthodox 
missionary who despises the cant that 
sometimes accompanies piety and is 


‘willing to take the risk of losing face with 


some of his sponsors in order to prove 
to an indifferent or disbelieving world 
that Christ’s way of life is the way of 
life for all men everywhere. 


Epson R. Mines 


Cuains or SHapows:A Romance OF 
Jupsas Iscartor. By J. H. Sanders. 
Revell. $3.00. 


Since Biblical times the character, 
background and psychology of Judas 
Iscariot, betrayer extraordinary, have 
been fascinating to fact and_ fiction 
writers alike. Some have made him 
completely evil. Others have pictured 
him as intensely disappointed in Jesus 
and impatient for the kingdom. Still 
others give him practical sainthood in 
forcing the end of suffering for Christ 
(notably Sholem Asch). Mr. Sanders 
makes him a victim of habits of long 
unswerving duty to Roman masters. 

The Judas Iscariot of this book, in 
spite of its subtitle, is apart from all 
other Judas Iscariots, including the one 
of the New Testament. The climax of 
becoming a disciple of Jesus and a 
traitor is so incidental as to earn but five 
or ten pages of a fairly lengthy novel. 
In other words, the fact that the hero 
of Chains of Shadows turns out to be 
Judas Iscariot seems an artificial attrac- 
tion rather than a vital theme. Aside 
from this fact and the fact that Mr. 
Sanders sometimes stumbles in _his 
wordiness and his supermetaphors, the 
book is interesting. It has a wealth of 
detail of Roman times and customs—the 
bloody arena, the exotic garden of 
Daphine, the decadent Roman _house- 
holds, the rule of Antioch, of / Jerusalem 
where the Jewish sects were bitter~ 
among themselves and against Rome, of 
the far province of Germania Magna 
where the barbarians stood against the 
legions and the law. Much of the 
Roman Empire’s ways are embarrass- 
ingly familiar—the cheapness of individ- 
ual life, the personal quarrels in high 
places, and the two hundred thousand 
slain on one battlefield. 

The supposed background of the book, 
then, is the thing to be remembered, 
and the story of Judas is but a thin 
thread running through all. He was a 
Jewish lad taken as a Roman slave, 
brought up with a strict sense of duty, 
a stony expert at managing people, sus- 
picious and cold to his final self-destruc- 


and unconvincing. A 


tion, a man who got his means and his 
end mixed up and betrayed his greater 
master to encourage Jewish squabbling 
and thereby strengthen the hold of 
Rome through Pilate. This story of 
Antioch and Rome, of Caesaria, Jeru- 
salem and Aliso is colorful and exciting, 
but the story of Judas Iscariot is pale 
study of Mr. 
Sanders’ bibliography is revealing. It is 
replete with histories of Rome, Greece 
and Asia Minor. It is without refer- 
ence to the personalities of the New 
Testament—not even Judas is there! 


Es Oaxes BarBer 
e 


THe Junior Book or CAMPING AND 
Wooncrarr. By Bernard S. Mason. 
Barnes. $2.00. 


Here is a book every boy should read 
if he would know what to do when camp- 
ing or hiking. The older lovers of the 
great woods also will find this volume 
very stimulating and helpful. For a 
Cub or. a Scout Mason’s text, drawings 
and photographs will prove valuable as 
supplementary to the regular textbook 
materials. No boys’ camp should be 
without this book for reference. The 
simplicity of style and the large number 
of sketches, drawings and pictures will 
enable any boy to discover for himself 
what is necessary for camping and wood- 
craft. The parts devoted to cooking 
must have been written before rationing 
went into effect, but we all are hoping 
that the day will come when we can 
follow the instructions. 

The Junior Book of Camping and 
Woodcraft deals with one hundred 
twenty topics, ranging from the intro- 
ductory “In Your Own Back Yard” to 
the invaluable information referring to 
all phases of clean and healthy camping. 
Throughout the volume there is admi- 
rable insistence upon respect for all the 
things which God has made for man’s 
use. There are repeated suggestions 
relating to fair play, cleanliness, decency 
and thoughtfulness of others; and run- 
ning through the pages, unifying the 
topics, there is the evident love of the 
author for the wilderness and all that 
dwell therein. Space will not permit 
references except to some of the head- 
ings which the reviewer found unusually 
helpful. “Your Axe,” “Your Knife,” 
“Ditty Bags,” “Poncho Dens,” “Picking 
the Campsite,” “The Good Old Forked 
Stick,” “Cache Your Food,” “Leave No 
Trail Behind You,” will repay the time 
spent in reading. Perhaps the last topic 
might better have been entitled “Leave 
No Trash Behind You.” 

The book is well conceived, and 
printed in clear and readable type. There 
are a number of typographical errors— 
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none serious, however—and the large 
size of the book precludes carrying it on 
a hike, so that it must remain a book 
of reference rather than a companion. 


Gerorce A. Gay 


ScIENCE, RELicion, AND THE FurTurRE. 
A Course of Eight Lectures. By 
Charles E. Raven. Macmillan. $2.00. 


The summer crop of new books is 
enriched by the publication of these 
lectures in a small but readable volume. 
The distinguished author is one well 
known to be versed in science and to be 
a devout Christian. He is concerned 
very deeply in bringing about a closer 
approach between the spirit that dwells 
in scientists and that which dominates 
churchmen and religionists generally. 
Science cannot confine itself to the 
objective physical world, nor can re- 
ligion find its whole concern in the 
interest in the so-called purely spiritual. 
There must be a union and an under- 
standing between these two great teach- 
ers in order to see life whole. Science is 
not only specializing and arrogant. 
Religion is arrogant and too often 
separative instead of unifying. And 
because of these qualities in these two 
dominating forces in knowledge and 
aspiration, the world has fallen into its 
present chaos and pain. Dr. Raven’s 
treatment of both these forces is clear 
and strong, and exhibits his profound 
scholarship and his urgent concern. His 
practical appeal is to undertake the 
gaining of integrity: the intellectual 
task; the culture of sympathy: the moral 
task; and the sense of community: the 
religious task. These matters are dealt 
with unanswerable logic and exhortation. 

The history of science and its relation 
to religion is set forth in a fascinating 
manner. The early fathers of the 
church, such as Origen and Theodore, 
found no difficulty in the attitude of 
Christianity toward science, nor in the 
attitude of science toward the church. 
Then came the lull in scientific growth 
and the crystallizing of faith in the rigid 
system we term medievalism. But a 
break was bound to come—though not 
in Galileo’s day, nor those of Coper- 
nicus and Columbus. It came rather 
through the methods of Bacon and 
Descartes. And the paths began to 
diverge. The story of the Darwinian 
controversy is told in most interesting 
fashion. Then science took its way, and 
religion took its way. And disaster in 
men’s minds followed, and disaster in 
men’s acts. There must be a new area 
of science that includes the forces that 
are not to be weighed and measured. 
And a new area of religion that includes 
all truth. As our own Dr. Perkins put 
it in our latest statement of faith, an 
avowal of “the authority of truth 
known or to be known.” Thus, once more, 
shall these twain meet and teach mankind 
to see life whole. 

Witu1am Covupen 
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Views from the Hill 


HIS is the supreme task of the 

Universalist Church—to cultivate in 
as many of its members as it can and to 
as high a degree as possible the spirit 
of love as it has been set forth by the 
author of First Corinthians. 

And the place to begin is at home, 
inside the Universalist Church. If we 
do not love one another—we who call 
ourselves by the name of Christ—how 
can we expect to commend the gospel 
of universal love convincingly to others? 

Yet it is just here, within the church, 
that we find the greatest obstacle to the 
fellowship which is the final fruit of 
Christian love. For here the tension 
which is the inevitable result of honest 
difference of conviction in matters 
deemed important is reinforced by the 
sense of trusteeship which is implicit in 
Christian faith. What one might for- 
give, or at least tolerate, for oneself be- 
comes a betrayal when one is acting in 
a representative capacity. So it comes 
about that, difficult as it may be to 
achieve unity between denominations, 
the attainment of inner denominational 
unity is often more difficult still. 

What, then, can we do to overcome 
this most persistent and baffling of all 
the obstacles to a united church? First 
of all we must realize that it is not 
something wanton or arbitrary, but that 
it has its roots deep in human nature. 


Its basic source is in difference of con-_. 


viction as to the extent of man’s ability 
to grasp absolute truth. 


There are some Universalists—and 
they are to be found in almost all the 
churches—who are sure that there is only 
one way to understand the divine 
revelation, and that they know what 
that way is. Any compromise, there- 
fore, with those who reject this view in 
any manner which affects the substance 
appears to them to be wrong. There 
are other Universalists who are so 
keenly aware of the limitations of human 
knowledge that compromise involves for 
them no betrayal, but is simply the 
necessary condition of every form of 
fellowship between finite men. 


Both types prevail. To each the law 
of love applies. This law requires us, 
first of all, to understand those from 
whom we differ; then, to respect them, 
so far as that difference is due to honest 
conviction; further, to co-operate with 
them in all matters that do not involve 
a betrayal of conscience; finally, and 
above all, to maintain fellowship with 
them in spite of difference. 

There is no more helpful way to ap- 
proach a divisive question of conscience 
than by contemplating it together in the 
light that shines upon it from the char- 
acter of the man of Nazareth. If those 
of us who face divisive issues would ap- 
proach them in this way there is no limit 


to the understanding and _ fellowship 
which might result. 


* * * 
In spite of their superficial re- 
semblances as totalitarian religions, 
Communism and National Socialism 


differ fundamentally in their philosophy 
of life. Communism is a brotherhood 
with no divine Father. National Social- 
ism believes in God, but a god in whose 
plan there is no place for universal 
brotherhood. 

* * * 

The following words come from Cap- 
tain David J. Bain of the 63rd Division’s 
363rd Medical Battalion. Veteran of an 
arduous campaign on Guadalcanal, Capt. 
Bain recently returned from the South- 
west Pacific, where five times he fell 
victim of malaria. He is a native of 
Lawrence, Mass. 

“We had two chaplains—one of the 
Catholic and the other of the Protestant 
faith—and they were on the go con- 
stantly. In the hospital where the men 
were dying of battle wounds, in the 
front lines where men might be falling, 
they were any and every place. 

“Their big difficulty was lack of trans- 
portation, and when they were unable to 
grab a jeep they’d be out on the road 
bumming a ride in order to get up to 
the front lines or to some other destina- 
tion. 

“Services were held on the fly, and 
oftentimes an old box would serve as an 
altar. Father Edward Flaherty, our Cath- 
olic chaplain, set up an improvised altar 
in a peep and often would say Mass there. 

“Both Father Flaherty and First 
Lieut. William Abbe (Universalist) , the 
Protestant chaplain, had offices in the 
hospital and worked in co-operation with 
the Red Cross in obtaining recreational 
facilities for the men. 

“The infantry chaplains were in the 
lines continually, administering rites, 
marking graves and lending aid in any 
and every way. And what I consider 
one of the truly astounding things of all 
is the fact that all the dead who were 
buried in hastily provided graves have 
now been transferred to the Guadalcanal 
Cemetery—every one properly identified. 

“This was a real task—a task the 
chaplains performed as only they could, 
with 10 per cent efficiency.” 


Religion is the vision of something 
which stands beyond, behind, and within 
the passing flux of immediate things; 
something which is real and yet waiting 
to be realized; something which is a 
remote possibility and yet the greatest 
of present facts; something which gives 
meaning to all that passes and yet eludes 
apprehension; something whose posses- 
sion is the final good, and yet beyond all 
reach; and something which is the ulti- 
mate ideal. A. N. WuireHEeAD 
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THE NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE 


“Other people aren’t queer when you 
understand them, are they?” 

The speaker was a 14-year-old girl. 
The time was just before taps. The 
place, the Northfield campus. Sunset 
had faded over the hills; the dusk had 
deepened; stars were clustering thick in 
the night-blue sky; the chapel chimes 
were softly ringing, “Now the day is 
over—” It was the time for confidences. 

To understand the rare experience, one 
must know that, for the first time, all the 
girls attending the Northfield Missionary 
Conference were in one large group this 
year. They were housed in one dormi- 
tory, ate together in one dining room, 
and were divided only according to ages. 
The only time they separated into de- 
nominational groups was after the eve- 
ning service on Round Top, just before 
bedtime, when they met with their 
denominational leaders for personal 
counseling and prayers. 

As we had only one Universalist girl in 
camp, and as the Friends had four, but 
no leader, it was my privilege to meet 
with this little combined group. 

It was a privilege, but also a responsi- 
bility. How great no one else can know, 
for it would be violating confidence to 
report the talks, the questions and com- 
ments of those lovely, thoughtful girls. 
But it is only a personal confession, and 
no breaking of faith, to say that never 
have I felt so inadequate as when faced 
with the necessity of explaining the com- 
munion service, its forms and its mean- 
ing, to those young Friends in whose 
Meeting there is no communion, as we 
know it, nor so sure of my faith as when 
asked to state it to them. 

It was after a long and intimate talk 
about our likenesses and differences, our 
respective church histories, our ways of 
doing things, that the youngest of the 
group, whose grandmother wouldn’t let 
her daughter play with “those naughty 
Universalist children next door,” said 
thoughtfully, “People aren’t queer when 
you understand them, are they?” 

Christian Ventures in Learning and 
Living and The Church and America’s 
People are no more than the application 
of the words of this young Friend, and 
if all the adults of the conference learned 
this same lesson, then the conference was 
a success and the women going back to 
their various churches will have learned 
how to teach “mission study” well. 

Universalists who attended the con- 
ference were: Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, 
Pittsfield, Maine, who served on the 
faculty; Mrs. George L. Champlin, 
Hartford, Conn., treasurer of the con- 
ference; Mrs. Frank C. Linn, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. Miss Lillian F. Lewis, 


Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. Walter Hilton Got Our Bible,’ by Dean A. I. Spanton; 


and Miss Margaret Bogosian (camp 
girl), both of Providence, R. I; Mrs. 
Harry A. Hersey and Mrs. James 
Henderson of the executive board of the 
A.U.W. Our Universalist camper served 


on a worship committee composed of. 


camp girls and entered into all the 
activities and programs not only will- 
ingly, but with ability. For the closing 
service, when the customary candlelight 
service was held, she was chosen as one 
of eight girls, from more than two 
hundred, to tell what Northfield had 
meant to her. She spoke simply, without 
notes, and reflected credit upon the de- 
nomination which she represented. 


Saran W. D. Henprerson 
Institute Chairman 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 
FERRY BEACH. SACO, MAINE 


The Institute of Churchmanship was 
sponsored this year by the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee of the Central Planning 


Council, instead of jointly by the Asso- 


ciation of Universalist Women and the 
Institute Committee as in the past few 
years. The Association shared in the 
expense only to the extent of one course 
of its own selection. All reports of the 
institute were most favorable, and this 
policy will be in effect next year also. 
The courses offered were as follows: 


“Women’s Work in the Church,” Rev. 
Joseph W. Beach, Worcester, Mass. 

“Present-Day Trends in Theology,” 
Dr. John M. Atwood, St. Lawrence 
University. 

“Twentieth-Century | Universalism,” 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts College 
School of Religion. 


“Church Administration and _  Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Gloucester, 
Mass. 


“Conference Hour for Women,” Miss 
Ida M. Folsom, executive director, 
A.U.W. 


TAR HOLLOW INSTITUTE—OHIO 


Universalism in Ohio is not dead. One 
hundred two persons were in attendance 
at the Ohio Universalist Institute, Tar 
Hollow State Park, August 9-16. 

Courses were offered for all age and 
interest groups. Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
general field worker for the denomination, 
conducted an afternoon seminar for the 
women, in which special attention was 
given to worship, program building, and 
reviews of the current missionary educa- 
tion texts. The women shared also in 
the following courses offered in the 
morning hours: “History of Universal- 
ism,” by Dr. F. B. Bishop; “How We 


and “Universalism Faces the Future,” by 
Miss Bruner. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE—LAKE 
WAWASEE, INDIANA 


Of the eighty-one delegates at the 
Western Great Lakes Regional Confer- 
ence of the United Christian Adult 
Movement, seven were Universalists and 
four were from St. Paul’s, Chicago. The 
conference was held at the hotel and 
grounds owned by the Evangelical 
Church, situated on beautiful Lake 
Wawasee, Ind. 

The institute was of the seminar type, 
and the codirector for the planning and 
operation was Mrs. Herbert Crowe, last 
year a member of the faculty at our 
Shakamak Institute. 

It was a privilege to sit in these groups 
under the leadership of men like Dr. 
Leland F. Wood of New York, and 
discuss marriage and family relation- 
ships; Dr. Mark A. Dawber of New 
York, and learn of the problems con- 
fronting the rural churches and com- 
munities; Dr. F. Leo Rippy of Nashville, 
and approach church problems and 
management. Would that all who read 
this could have worshiped under the 
guidance of Dr. Mabel Applegarth, 
chairman of World Day of Prayer. 
Words cannot express her exquisite sense 
of worship. She made her definition of 
worship, “Release Godward,” a living 
experience. Our fellowship was further 
enriched by the presence of a Negro and 
three Americans of Japanese ancestry. 
“We are all of one blood” seemed to be 
a reality. 

I left the conference knowing that I 
had had a vital experience and realizing | 
more and more my responsibility as a 
Universalist of taking part in inter- 
denominational work. 

One with Christian interest must feel 
the world as his field. Our identity will 
be lost unless we are busy about bringing 
“thy will on earth” among all peoples, 
using all available helps and materials. 
Our denomination has contributed much 
to the growth of Christian concepts. 
As I go among the people of other 
churches and find them speaking of the 
Fatherhood of God and the sacredness 
of human personality much as we think 
of these ideas, I am more than ever 
aware of our contribution to religious 
thinking. It is a constant reminder that 
we must take our rightful place and that 
we must avail ourselves of the untold 
worth and contribution of others. It is 
only as we appreciate others and work 
together that the great ends of Chris- 
tianity can be realized. 

Doris L. Evans 
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Church schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


MAKING CHURCH PEOPLE 
AWARE 


“Probably it’s our own fault that 
securing leadership for the church school 
is often difficult. Many church people, 
once they sense the need and importance 
of religious education, are willing to 
teach or to serve in some other helpful 
way.” This statement in effect was made 
by a member of the Omnibus Course at 
the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach last July. Some twenty 
ministers, superintendents and_ other 
church workers in the group agreed. As 
they thought about it they realized how 
essential it was that those responsible for 
the church’s educational program should 
publicize it. 

They began mentioning some of the 
ways—open to any church—of acquaint- 
ing people with the purpose and the pro- 
gram of the church school. These in- 
cluded suggestions for fall and for 
through-the-year practices which, if 
followed, could not fail to build aware- 
ness and understanding. When written 
down by members of the class the 
“ways” of doing this totaled almost fifty. 
Here are some of them: 

1. Installation of church-school officers 
and teachers with other church leaders 
at the beginning of the year in a morning 
church service. 

2. Recognition service of appreciation 
at close of year. 

3. Syllabus of church-school courses, 
teachers, aims and purposes sent to each 
family and individual in the church at 
beginning of the year. 

4. Sermon on religious education by 
minister early in the year—preferably in 
connection with Religious Education 
Week. 

5. Frequent reference in church calen- 
dar to religious education activities in 
local church. Notices of district or state 
meetings. 

6. Church-school paper edited by 
pupils with news of church-school and 
church activities. 

7. Program on Children’s Day to re- 
view the real work of the year. 

8. Open house in the church school on 
Parents’ Day or other specified days for 
members of the parish to visit, or 
special invitations to certain groups each 
month. 

9. Report of church-school superintend- 
ent to church’s parish meeting to stress 
aims of church school, what teachers are 
doing, how pupils are growing spiritually, 


Sete, 


10. Election and functioning of a re- 


 ligious education committee with mem- 


bers from parish at large as well as 


11. Reports from the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee to the church trustees 
at regular meetings. 

12. Visitation of teachers or church- 
school officers in the homes. 

13. Bulletins sent to the home at regu- 
lar intervals on different phases of re- 
ligious education. 

14. Reports made to parish of insti- 
tutes attended. 

15. Use of bulletin board or posters in 
church halls or vestry. 

16. Parents’ meetings. 

- 17. Slides (kodakrome) or movies of 
church school in action shown to church 
people. 

18. Observance of Religious Education 
Week in the fall (this year September 26 
to October 3). 

19. Local church reorganization, mak- 
ing church school an integral part of 
church rather than a “separate unit.” 

20. Use of local press for reporting 
plans and accomplishments of interest to 
the public. 


USE THE LOAN LIBRARY 


The General Sun- 
day School Asso- 
ciation maintains 
a loan library for 
the use of persons 
in Univer- 
salist churches 
throughout 
the country. Each 
month new books 
in the field of religion and religious edu- 
cation are being added to it. 


This library is especially useful to 
ministers, members of religious education 
committees, church-school superintend- 
ents and teachers. It contains a grow- 
ing number of books for parents. In it 
are copies of most of the courses of study 
recommended for use in Universalist 
church schools. All through the summer, 
as local leaders have been planning their 
curriculum for fall, courses and units of 
study have been sent upon request to 
churches in the far West and South, 
“down East” and “up North.” Here 
they are examined by thoughtful persons 
who regard them not as ends in them- 
selves but as instruments to help 
selected leaders guide the religious 
growth of their pupils. 


Materials are available for all ages— 
the nursery class (the three-year-olds) , 
the kindergarten (four- and _five-year- 
olds), the primary (six-, seven- and 
eight-year-olds) , juniors (nine-, ten- and 
eleven-year-olds), the intermediate or 
junior high (twelve-, thirteen- and four- 


sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds) , young 
people and adults. a 

Consult the 1942 Recommended List of 
Courses for Use in Universalist Schools, 
a fifteen-page pamphlet (in the hands of 
every minister and superintendent) , also 
the eight-page supplement sent to super- 
intendents early this summer. Select 
from these the books you would like to 
see and write to the Loan Library for 
them. If the list referred to is not avail- 
able, a copy, with the 1943 supplement, 
will be sent upon request. Even without 
this the library can serve you. If would- 
be borrowers will indicate the age group 
for which the course is intended, three 
or four different ones will be sent for 
examination. 

Use the Loan Library this fall as you 
make final plans in the setting up of a 
curriculum. Use it throughout the year 
as your leaders seek, through individual 
reading, through study and discussion in 
monthly workers’ conferences, to learn 
more about liberal religion and how to 
teach it effectively to growing persons. 

Address your requests to the G.S.S.A. 
Loan Library, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Mass. 


VACATION SCHOOL AT JORDAN 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Annie B. 
Willis, director, assisted by Miss Ethel 
M. Whack, a two-week vacation school 
was held at Jordan Neighborhood House 
in Suffolk, Va., from July 6 to 16. Forty 
children of kindergarten and primary 
ages were registered, with an average 
daily attendance of thirty-four. The 
program centered on the theme, “Finding 
God in His Wonderful World,” and in- 
cluded morning worship, story hour, 
handicrafts and games. At the closing 
exhibit, which was attended by nine 
parents, some of the work done by the 
children was shown. There were blue- 
prints of flowers and grasses, health 
books, lambs, windmills, baskets of 
woven paper, flower bowls with greenery, 
dolls in doll beds. Enthusiastic reports 
indicate that children and teachers en- 
joyed these summer hours together, and 
that the work started Jast year under 
the leadership of Miss Beulah S. Cone 


is continuing. 


“Personally, I appreciate all that your 
Association is doing for us. In fact, 
without your help, as I have said before, 
I would be ‘sunk.’ Consequently I am 
glad of the opportunity to express this 
appreciation by sending our annual con- 
tribution, modest as it may be. I wish 
we could do more.”—From a Pennsyl- 
wania church-school superintendent. 


teen-year-olds), senior high  (fifteen-, 


4 
pesehurch school. 
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OHIO UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTE 


Ohio Universalists held an institute 
at a camp at Tar Hollow, near Chilicothe, 
from August 9 to 16. It was planned for 
a family group and was highly success- 


ful. 


This camp is managed by the Forestry 
Department, and has been in operation 
six years. The cabins are located on the 
wooded hillsides. The administration 
center is located in a valley, and is well 
equipped. The camp can house one 
hundred seventy-five people. 


The faculty consisted of Rev. A. I. 
Spanton as dean and teacher of a course 
on “How We Got Our Bible”; of Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, who taught a course 
on “The Modern Interpretation of Uni- 
versalism”; of Rev. F. B. Bishop, D.D., 
who taught a course on “The History of 
Universalism”; of Rev. G. C. Baner, 
D.D., who had a course on “The Inter- 
pretation of the Present-Day Crisis”; of 
Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, who had 
a nature course for juniors; of Rev. 
William G. Schneider, who had a nature 
course for young people; of Mrs. Julia 
Mills, who conducted a_ Bible-story 
course for primaries. Mrs. Marguerite 
Alexander took care of the kindergarten 
during the morning. All classes were 
intensely interesting. 


The cooking was done by groups of 
women from Columbus, North Olmsted, 
Eldorado, Rockland and Norwalk. Each 
group took charge for a certain period, 
and all did excellently. 


The question as to whether sufficient 
people could be interested to attend to 
make the institute pay was answered on 
the first day, when the registrars, 
Rev. Harriet E. Druley and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia McClintock, registered ninety-nine 
people. Others came in later, some for 
only a short time, some for part of the 
week. Two people came out from Chili- 
cothe every evening for dinner and for 
fellowship. A number came for the 
week end and some for Sunday. The 
total was one hundred twenty-four. 
North Olmsted sent thirty-nine and 
Eldorado twelve. Columbus listed over 
twenty, counting those who came for the 
week end and for Sunday. These were 
the largest groups. 

The afternoons were given over to 
recreation and the evenings to various 
group activities planned by the U.Y-F. 
These included motion pictures, a scay- 
enger hunt, stunt night, an initiation and 
dedication ceremony, a banquet and a 
Sunday evening vesper service. Each 
day closed with the Friendship Circle at 
10 p.m. 


The Sunday morning service was con- 
ducted by Dean Spanton, and Miss 
Bruner preached on “The Fellowship of 


the Prophetic Spirit.” Then Dr. Baner 
spoke of the need for young people to 
enter the ministry and other fields of 
religious work, and asked those young 
people present to think about it during 
the coming year. 

At the close of this service, Dean 


Spanton introduced Miss Mary B. Lillie 


as the new field worker for Ohio and 
announced that she would begin her 
work October 1. Miss Lillie spoke of 
her hopes for the future in Ohio and 
asked for the co-operation of all. 

Indicative of the success of this insti- 
tute was the short talk given at the 
banquet by I. I. Dickman, forest ranger 
in charge of the camp. He congratulated 
the group on the success of its first ven- 
ture. He said that other groups had 
given up their camp this year. 

Plans were made to hold an institute 
at Tar Hollow next summer. 


GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


Rev. George L. Thompson, a promi- 
nent minister in both the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches. died at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, August 
17, after an illness of several weeks. 
Mrs. Thompson died last December. 

Mr. Thompson was in his seventy- 
third year. He made his home with a 
son, George C. Thompson, West Newton, 
Mass. 

Mr. Thompson had held pastorates in 
the Universalist churches of Keene, 
N. H., Springfield, Vt., and Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and in Unitarian churches in 
Laconia, N. H., Northfield, Whitman, 
Dighton and Randolph, Mass. He was 
the author of several books, including 
Young George Washington and Life and 
Land of D. L. Moody. He had con- 
tributed to various periodicals and at 
one time edited and published a monthly 
review, Civilization. 

He was a member of many organiza- 
tions, including Wolcott Lodge, A. F. & 
A. M.; president, Thompson Families 
Association; American Union for Social 
Progress; International Cosmotheist So- 
ciety; former president, American Poetry 
Association; and Randolph Grange, P. 
of H. He was chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Prohibition Party. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Stafford, 
Conn., the son of George and Emily Col- 
burn Thompson, and was a graduate of 
Tufts College. 

He leaves three sons: Donald A. of 
Arlington, Va.; George C. of West New- 
ton; and Robert L., United States Army, 
Tampa, Fla.; also four grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held August 20 
in Waterman’s Chapel, 495 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. Burial was at 
Springfield, Vt., on August 21. 


RUTH DOWNING 
INTERNED 


Word has been received from Miss 
Ruth Downing, who at the outbreak 
of hostilities was the only remaining 
Universalist missionary in Tokyo, Japan. 
The letter was addressed to Miss Ruth 
Drowne of Medford Hillside, Mass., was. 
dated Tokyo, March 13 of this year, and 
was received on August 11. It reads: 

Interned. Well. Comfortable. Happy 
as world conditions permit. Sufficient 
food. Medical care if necessary. Beauti- 
ful surroundings. Fellowship of other 
missionaries Catholic and Protestant. 
Everybody considerate, kind. Occupied 
praying, reading, studying, mending, 
walking outdoors, teaching two children, 
housework. Daily worship in beautiful 
chapel, leading in turn. Think of you 
all continually, praying for your health 
and safety. Pray with me for speedy 
peace. Confident of God’s leading. 
Therefore serene whatever future is his 
will. 

Work continuing in competent Japa- 
nese hands. 

Write through Red Cross if possible. 
Allowed one short letter. Depend upon 
you to reassure everyone. 

Love to all. 


DR. McCOLLESTER’S 
PREACHING SCHEDULE 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester of Tufts Col- 
lege, whose headquarters are at the 
family home at Claremont, N. H., has 
preached in recent weeks in the Uni- 
versalist church in the absence of the 
pastor, Rev. Ernest Brown, Jr.; in the 
Congregational church twice, once for 
the joint service of four churches of the 
town; in the Congregational church of 
Newport, when the Universalists of this 
town held their summer service; in the 


_ Federated Church of Marlboro, N. H., 


where Rev. Barron F. McIntire has just 
closed a five-year pastorate over the 
combined churches, Congregational, 
Methodist and Universalist. (Marlboro 
was settled by a McCollester, and here 
is where Dr. S. H. McCollester died.) 
Also, on August 25 he preached the 
sermon at the annual Harvest Festival 
service in the Union Church (Episcopal) 
in the west part of Claremont. 


Massacuuserts Fatt CoNFERENCE 
to be held 
TuurspAy, SEPTEMBER 30, 
at the 
FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


MEDFORD 


Morning, afternoon and evening 
sessions 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1943 


Dean Academy and. Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


-Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


GERARD PRIESTLEY 
TOURING THE COUNTRY 


During the months of June and July, 
Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, formerly 
pastor of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, addressed groups 
devoted to the study of international 
affairs and postwar reconstruction in 
Rhinebeck, N. Y.; Groton, Mass.; Rock- 
ford, Waukegan and Rantoul, Il; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Denver, 
Colorado Springs and La Junta, Colo.; 
Albuquerque, N. M.; El Paso, Texas. He 
also addressed meetings of men and 
women in the armed forces at Fort 
Devens, Mass.; Fort Custer, Mich; 
Chanute Field, Il.; Lincoln Air Base, 
Neb.; Peterson Field, Colo.; Kirtland 
Field, N. M.; Fort Bliss, Texas. He 
occupied on Sundays the pulpits of 
churches in the cities visited, including 
that of St. John’s Cathedral, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

During August Mr. Priestley preached 
at the First Christian Church and First 
Presbyterian Church, El] Paso, Texas, 
and the First Christian Church and 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church, Abilene, 
Texas; and at the First Methodist 
Church and First Baptist Church, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. He delivered a series 
of lectures on European and Latin Amer- 
ican affairs before the commanding 
generals and 2,200 officers at Camp 
Barkely, Abilene, and addressed repre- 
sentatives of the armed forces stationed 
at Goodfellow Air Field, Sheppard Field, 
Waco Training Field, Blacklands Air 
Field, Camp Shelby and Eglin Air Field. 
He also spoke to civic groups in San 
Angelo and Wichita Falls, Texas; 
Hattiesburg and Biloxi, Miss.; Pensacola 
and Valpariso, Fla. He visited Chaplain 
Thayer at Camp Shelby and Dr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Warner of Biloxi, Miss. 


OAKLAND CHURCH READY 
FOR NEW SEASON 


At Oakland, Calif., for the first time 
since the present church was organized 
in January, 1916, a vacation has been 
taken by pastor and people. The church 
closed on August 1 and will reopen on 
September 12. The sole reason for clos- 
ing was the necessity of repairs and reno- 
vations. An altar is being installed 
through the generosity of friends of the 
church. 

Rev. B. C. Ruggles, pastor of the 
church, and Mrs. Ruggles have sold 
Harmony House, their home in the Pied- 
mont Hills and have moved into the 
apartment upstairs in the church house. 
Mr. Ruggles renovated and redecorated 
the rooms himself during the early 
spring. At the close of the last service, 
July 25, members and friends gathered 
in the new home. Punch and cookies 
were served and Mrs. Leonard C. Prater, 
wife of Chaplain Prater of our Camp 
Hill, Ala., church, was guest of honor. 
Mr. Prater’s family is living within a 
block of the church and he is serving at 
present at Fort Mason in San Francisco. 
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He occupied the pulpit one Sunday in 
June for the pastor. 

One hundred seventy-five couples have 
been married by Mr. Ruggles in the 
church since January 1 of this year. 
Over three-fourths of the grooms have 
been in the service, and hailed from all 
parts of the nation. Also, six babies and 
children were christened on Easter and 
Children’s Day. 

The finances of the church are in 
sound condition. 


ARTHUR ELLS 
(Continued from page 514) 


necticut. Your alma mater affectionately 
recalls you to her campus on this forty- 
first anniversary of your graduation that 
she may indicate to her sons of today 
the qualities of citizen and public servant 
which she delights to honor. By virtue 
of the authority duly conferred upon me 
by the Board of Trustees of Amherst 
College, I confer upon you the degree of 
doctor of laws. 
“[Sg¢d.] Srantey Kine, President 
May 23, 1943” 


Sir Arthur Salter, chairman of the 
British Merchant Shipping Mission, was 
the only other recipient of the degree of 
doctor. of laws—The Littlefield En- 
quirer. 

Justice Ells is the son-in-law of Mrs. 
Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, 
Conn. 


ANNUAL SESSIONS OF THE 
MAINE CONVENTION 


The one hundred fifteenth annual 
combined sessions of the Maine Univer- 
salist Convention and auxiliary bodies 
will be held in the Congress Square 
Church, Portland, from September 20 to 
22, with President Leonard Carmichael 
of Tufts College as the principal speaker, 
and a program which includes addresses 
by Dr. Robert Cummins, general super- 
intendent of the Universalist Church of 
America, Mrs. Seth Rogers Brooks of 
Washington, president of the National 
Association of Universalist Women, and 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, minister of the 
Independent Christian Church (Univer- 
salist) , Gloucester, Mass. 

Rey. John Smith Lowe, D.D., of Rock- 
land will be the convention chaplain, and 
Rev. Arnold L. Simonson of Bangor 
preacher of the occasional sermon. Rev. 
Lindley J. Cook will report on the work 
of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, and President Elbert Hayford of 
Hallowell will give an historical sketch 
entitled, “How Universalism Came to 
Maine.” 

Leonard Bishop, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Congress 
Square Church, heads the local com- 
mittee which includes: Mrs. Fred C. 
Perry, Reservations; Mrs. Harry M. 
Treat, Program; Mrs. John W. Turner, 
Meals; Howard W. Clark, Music. The 
committee will be assisted by Deacons 
Harold B. Fobes, Raymond L. Hearn, 
Frederick N. Allen and Deane S. Paine. 
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Rally Day Post Cards 
CB 


We have a new selection of Rally Day 
Cards ffor the Cradle Roll, Beginners, and. 
Primary and Junior Departments, and a 
card for general use. 


Price $1.25 per 100 in any quantity 
Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, 8, Mass. 


The program is as follows: 
Monday, September 20: 
10:30 AM.—1:30 P.M. 


Registration. 
chairman. 
1:30 P.M—2:00 P.M. 

Opening of the convention. Rey. 
Gordon C. Reardon, second vice-presi- 
dent, presiding. 

Devotions by the chaplain, Rev. John 
Smith Lowe, D.D. 

2:15 PM—3:45 P.M. 

Presentation of the annual reports. 
Announcement of committees. Minutes 
of the previous convention. Executive 
Committee. Secretary-superintendent of 
churches,“ Rey. Kenneth C. Hawkes. 
Treasurer. Trustee of funds. Fellow- 
ship Committee. Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association. Maine Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship. 

4:00 P.M. 

Keynote address, “A Highway in the 
Desert,” Rev. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., 
general superintendent of the Universal- 
ist Church of America. 

6:00 P.M—7:00 P.M. 

Dinner at the church. Leonard Bishop 
presiding, 

Greetings: Congress Square Church, 
City of Portland. Westbrook Junior 
College. Special guests. Introduction of 
newly settled ministers and their fam- 
ilies. Announcements. 

7:00 P.M—7:40 P.M. 

Committee meetings. Business meet- 
ing of the Laymen’s Association. 
8:00 P.M.—9:30 P.M. 

The occasional service of worship. 
Rey. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., presiding. 
Howard Clark, organist and choirmaster. 
The occasional sermon, “Christianity’s 
Answer,” Rey. Arnold Simonson. Minis- 
terial Relief Offering—Rev. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes. Memorial service — Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom. Holy communion 
—Rev. John Smith Lowe, D.D., assisted 
by the deacons of Congress Square 


Mrs. Fred C. Spring, 


Church. (The clergy will be gowned 
and sit in a body.) 


Tuesday, September 21: 


8:30 AM.—9:00 A.M. 
Devotions—Dr. John Smith Lowe. 


9:00 A.MM.—10:30 A.M. 

Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association. Business session. Rev. 
Arnold Simonson presiding. 

10:30 A.M.—11:00 A.M. , 

Report of the work of the Maine 
Council of Churches. Miss Marion L. 
Ulmer. : 
11:00 A.M.—12:00 noon. 

Association of Universalist Women. 
Business session. Mrs. Frank M. Vick- 
erson. 7 


12:15 P.M.—1:00 P.M. 

Luncheon at the church. Report of 
the work of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. Rev. Lindley J. Cook. 
1:00 P.M.—?:30 P.M. 

Group meetings. Ministers, Rev. 
Walter Kellison presiding. Church 
School Workers’ Conference, Miss Susan 
M. Andrews. Committee meetings. 


2:30 P.M —3:45 P.M. 

Association of Universalist Women. 
Business session continued—Mrs. Frank 
M. Vickerson. 

3:45 P.M—4:15 P.M. 

Address: “How Universalism Came to 
Maine.” Elbert Hayford, president of the 
Maine Convention. 

4:15 P.M—5:15 P.M. 

Reports of special convention com- 
mittees. Changing of the convention 
date, Rev. Will A. Kelley. The superin- 
tendency, Rev. Arnold Simonson. Re- 
gional field work, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes. 

6:30 P.M—8:15 P.M. 

Combined sessions banquet. Address: 
“When I Call to Remembrance.” Mrs. 
Seth Rogers Brooks of Washington, 
president of the National Association of 
Universalist Women. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 


During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time, For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, “Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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Reopening Day Post Cards 
For Church and Church Schools 


For either church or church school 
Price $1.25 per 100 in any quantity 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, 8, Mass. 


8:30 PM— 
Combined meeting in the Sanctuary 


(public). Address: “Man and Society 
in War and in Peace.” President Leonard 
Carmichael of Tufts College. Rey. 
Gordon C. Reardon presiding. 


Wednesday, September 22: 


8:30 A.M.—9:00 A.M. 
Devotions—Dr. John Smith Lowe. 


9:00 AM.—10:30 A.M. 

The convention business session. 
bert Hayford presiding. 

Report of the Credentials Committee. 
Unfinished business. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Official Reports and Recom- 
mendations. New business. Report of the 
Committee on Nominations. Election of 
officers. Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. Other business. 


10:30 A.M.—11:15 A.M. 

Address: “A Teaching Church.” Rev. 
Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Benediction by the chaplain. Adjourn- 
ment. : 

The Program Committee, headed by 
Rev. Gordon C. Reardon of Dexter, in- 
cludes Rev. Sheldon Christian, Bruns- 
wick; Mrs. Harry M. Treat, South Port- 
land; Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pitts- 
field; Rev. Arnold L. Simonson, Bangor; 
Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson, Portland; Miss 
Florence Buxton, Pittsfield; Mrs. Ruth 
Dudley, Dexter; Leonard Bishop, Port- 
land; Rey. Walter Kellison, Biddeford. 

Convention officers include the fol- 
lowing: President, Elbert Hayford, Hallo- 
well; first vice-president, Horace Stew- 
art, Bangor; second vice-president, Rev. 
Gordon C. Reardon, Dexter; secretary- 
superintendent, Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 
Waterville; treasurer, Harry R. Freeman, 
Portland. 

Indications point to one of the largest 
gatherings in the history of the Maine 
organization. Individuals who desire res- _ 
ervations should write immediately to 
Mrs. Fred C. Spring, 431 Brighton Ave., 
Portland. Breakfast will be served in — 
the homes of the Congress Square hosts. 


El- 


ay 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1943 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 338. 
California. Oakland, 6. 


Massachusetts. Medford, 5. West 
Somerville, 6. 

Michigan. East Liberty, 7. 

Ohio. Blanchester, 3. 

Pennsylvania. Girard, 1. Linesville, 
3. Wellsburg, 3. 

Total, 372. 


NEW MEMBERS 
Previously reported, 675. 


Massachusetts. West Somerville, 3. 
Michigan. East Liberty, 4. 
Pennsylvania. Linesville, 2. Wells- 
burg, 1. 
Total, 685. 
PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Rowland Gray-Smith, 
who occupied Joseph’s View, Beards 
Hollow, for seven weeks the past sum- 
mer, returned to Boston August 23. 


Dr. Fred C. Leining, superintendent 
of Universalist churches in New York 
State, is now serving the church at Fort 
Plain, N. Y., on Sunday mornings and 
the church in Cicero, N. Y., Sunday 
evenings. 

Miss Mary B. Lillie, until recently 
director of religious education at the 
Murray Universalist Church in Attle- 
boro, Mass., will take up her duties as 
full-time field worker for the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention on October 1. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
will close their Beards Hollow home on 
September 9. 


Rev. Edwin Cunningham has gone 
from Maine to California. He began 
work at Santa Paula, August 1. His last 
pastorate was Augusta. His address is 
214 North Seventh Street. 


Rev. Dean L. Hodges of Westmore- 
land, N. H., has resigned his pastorate 
to join the armed forces as a chaplain. 


Rev. George Clyde Boorn, Universalist 
representative at Pigeon River, N. C., 
began work at Machias, Maine, Septem- 
ber 1. 


Robert G. Hosmer of Dover, N. H., 
has accepted a call to the church at 
South Weymouth, Mass. He is living at 
16 Fogg Road. 


Rev. Douglas H. Robbins will begin 
work at Augusta, Maine, September 12. 
His address is 15 Elm Street. 


Mrs. Herbert E. Benton of Philadel- 
phia, who has been seriously ill for some 
weeks, will be discharged from the hos- 
pital at Carlisle, Pa., in the near future. 


Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive direc- 
tor of the Association of Universalist 
Women, spent the week of August 29 at 
her home in Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 

Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey, who began 
work at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, August 1, may be addressed 
at 4 West 76th Street. 


CARDS FOR MAILING 


You are cordially invited to attend 


the Service of Worship 


at the Reopening of Your Church 


Sunday Morning 


One dollar a hundred 


Order NOW 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street 


Boston, 8 


- Massachusetts 
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Obituary — 
WILLIAM MAY SMITH 
Wiliam May Smith of Provincetown, 


Mass., died on August 2, aged eighty-five 
years. He was the husband of the late 
Rev. Nancy W. Payne Smith, well known in 
church circles. Mr. Smith, affectionately 
known as “Billy May,” was a noted person- 
ality of the place, “a Provincetown institu- 
tion,” as one called him. He was a photog- 
rapher, and pictured the Cape End for 
sixty-three years. A great many of his 
pictures were of historic interest, an invalu- 
able record of old Provincetown; but the 
larger number of his photographic plates 
show his appreciation of the picturesque— 
the old houses, streets and wharves, and the 
wind-swept sand dunes, Many of his pictures 
have been published. 

Mr. Smith was a loyal member of the 
Universalist church, attending its services 
faithfully, even when he had to be assisted. 
His son, an only child, died twenty-two years 
ago. He is survived by a daughter-in-law, 
granddaughter and great-granddaughter, all 
of Medford Hillside, Mass. 

Funeral services were held at his home, 
and were conducted by Rev. U. 8. Milburn, 
D.D., summer minister of the Provincetown 
church. 


Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


The annual session of the Association of 
Universalist Women of New York State will 
be held in the Church of the Reconciliation, 
Utica, October 6, for the hearing of reports, 
the consideration of recommendations and 
resolutions, the election of officers, and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Mitprep Torsert, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The annual session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Convention will be held at White 
Memorial Universalist Church, Concord, from 
September 19 to 21, for the hearing of re- 
ports, the consideration of recommendations 
and resolutions, the election of officers, and 
the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

On September 20, the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, the Sunday School Association 
and the Association of Universalist Women 
will also hold their annual sessions. 

J. Wayne Hasxetz, Secretary 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The one hundred fifteenth annual com- 
bined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the Congress 
Square Universalist Church in Portland on 
September 20, 21 and 22, for the hearing of 
reports, the election of officers and the trans- 
action of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Kennetu C. Hawxss, Secretary 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SALIST WOMEN OF MAINE 


The forty-ninth ‘annual session of the 
Association of Universalist Women of 
Maine will be held in the First Universalist 
Church of Portland, September 20 and 21, 
to hear reports, elect officers, amend Section 
8, Article 7 of the constitution by adding 
the words “Reports of District Superin- 
tendents and Department Chairmen,” and 
to transact such other business as may come 
before it. The amended Section 3, Article 


ry 


7 shall read as follows: 


“Order of Business: (a) Roll Call.  (b) 
Announcement of Committees, for the ses- 
sion, on Elections, Business, Nominations, 
and Program (appointed at least two 
months prior to convention session).  (c) 
Records of last Annual Meeting. (d) Report 
of Executive Board. (e) Report of Treasurer. 
(f) Report of Auditor. (g) Reports of Dis- 
trict Superintendents and Department Chair- 
men. (h) Annual Address of President (i) 
Report of Committee on Business. (j) Re- 


port of Committee on Nominations. (k) 
Election of Officers. (1) Report of Committee 
on Elections. (m) Reading of the minutes 
of the session for corrections.” 

Dora S. Wisu, Secretary 


The 
Christian Leader 


An Independent 
Journal of Religion 


Serving the Free Churches 
$2.50 per year 


Business Office 


The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Universalist Church of America 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

General Superintendent—Rey. Robert Cummins, 
D.D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Director of Youth Activities—Rev. 
Frazier, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Douglas 


Association of Universalist Women 
BEN ia ns Seth R. Brooks, Washington, 
Executive Director—Miss Ida 


Beacon St., Boston. 


Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 


M. Folsom, 16 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Medford, 
Mass. 
Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 


President—Harold S. Latham, New York, N. Y. 


Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist Youth Fellowship 


President—Dana Klotzle, Haverhill, Mass. 


Acting Executive Secretary—Rey. Douglas Fra- 
zier, Boston, Mass. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Minister—Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., 
New York. ‘ 


Secretary—Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A, Ingham Bicknell. 


Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. 
Hill, Charles B. Ladd. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rey. H. T. Atwood, Brewton (acting) 
THinois—Rev. William J. Arms, Peoria. 


Kansas—Rev. Donald B. King, 419 N. Adams 
St., Junction City. 


Maine—Rey. Kenneth C. Hawkes, Waterville. 


Massachusetts—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Mississippi—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Louisville. 

New Hampshire—Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cum- 
berland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. G. M. Eastham, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rey. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 
Scranton. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 24 
Bellevue Ave., Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. Morley R. Hartley, Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston 
Directors 


President, Victor A. Friend, Melrose. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 
Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Dr. W. W. Rose, Lynn, Mass. 

A. George Gilman, Malden, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dor- 
chester. Ernest W. Davis, Arlington. Charles 
R. Duhig, Arlington. Victor A. Friend, Mel- 
rose. A. George Gilman, Malden. Jester W. 
Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. David L. Peirce, Arlington. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Rhode Island: Latimer W. Ballou, Woonsocket. 
Henry P. Stone, Barrington. Miss Gertrude 
Whipple, Manville. j 

Maine: Rev. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick, Rev. 
Harry E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook, 

New ap ae Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Canton. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Springfield. 

Connecticut: James S. Stevens, Hartford. 

Illinois: Paul Herschel, Peoria. 

Kansas: A. B. Pierce, Junction City. 

Alabama—Mrs. J. Greeley McGowin, Chapman. 

Indiana—Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie. 

Minnesota—Rev. Horton Colbert, Rochester. 

Pennsylvania—Paul S. Harden, Towanda, 

California—Rev. Charles C. Blauvelt, Pasadena. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the Univer 
salist Church of America: Louis Annin Ames, 
New York City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, 
N. H.* Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold 
S. Latham, New York City. Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass. Chester A. Dun- 
lap, Framingham, Mass. 

Clerk: Robert F. Needham, Arlington, Mass. 

Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 
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Crackling 


“IT get wonderful recipes over , the 
radio,” gushed the bride who was enter- 
taining her family for the first time. “I 
got one for Egyptian Stew and one for 
a never-fail stain-remover this morn- 
ing.” 

“Which is this?” asked little Willie, 
tasting the stew with which he had just 
been served.”—Montreal Star. 


* * * 


A teacher asked her pupils if they 
knew who the Quakers were. 

“People who live near an active vol- 
cano, Miss,” called out a little boy, 
promptly —Hartford Times. 


* * * 


Whistler, the artist, had a French 
poodle of which he was extravagantly 
fond. The poodle was seized with an 
infection of the throat one day, and 
Whistler had the audacity to send for 
the great throat specialist, Mackenzie. 

When Mackenzie saw that he had 
been called to treat a dog, he felt in- 
censed, but said nothing. He prescribed, 
pocketed a big fee, and drove away. 

The next day he sent posthaste for 
Whistler. And Whistler, thinking he was 
summoned on some matter connected 
with his beloved dog, dropped his work 
and rushed to the home of Mackenzie. 

On his arrival, the great specialist said 
gravely, “How do you do, Mr. Whistler. 
I wanted to see you about having my — 
front door painted.”—Advance. 

* * * 


Stranger: What is the standing of the 
Spendmore family in this town? 

Native: Well, I should say they are 
sort of betwixt and between. They 
aren’t exactly nobody and yet they — 
aren’t really anybody.—Pathfinder. | 


* * * 


In the train a woman from an inland ~ 
town was talking about her air-raid ex- 
periences. There hadn’t been many and — 
they weren’t very spectacular—but she 
talked steadily for more than thirty min- 
utes. 

At last another woman, who had 
mentioned earlier that her home was in 
Hull, said quietly: “But, you know, — 
we've had quite a lot of bombs in Hull.” 

“Ah, yes,” replied the lady of the 
reminiscences, “but you’re used to it!” 


—Answers. 
* * % 


Doctor (after examining patient) : 

I don’t like the looks of your husband, 
Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown: Neither do I, Doctor, 
but he’s good to our children —Exchange. 


+ & * a 


“I hear your boy has a gift for 
tation, Mrs. Jones.” 
“Yes, indeed, he has,” said the dot: 
mother. “His uncle says that all he ne 
to finish him off is a course of ele 


cution.”—The Watchman-Examiner. 


